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PREFACE 


| ba writing this book the author has tried to 

narrate the history of Lancashire in connec- 
tion with the chief episodes of English history 
which interweave themselves with it. If this has 
involved bringing in some general English and even 
Continental history, he must plead the necessities 
of clearness. The history of Lancashire cannot be 
properly understood without some knowledge of 
the general history of England. Just as conversely 
the history of England cannot be properly grasped 
except by knowing something of the local history 
of the shire or town with which the scholar is 
familiar. It is as linking up the two, that the 
lives of the earls: and dukes, who were for a time 
in some sort its rulers, have been dwelt on at some 
length. How imperfectly all this is done he 
knows. But he hopes that the book will be of 
some use in the hands of a good teacher, whose 
part it must always be to repair the obscurities 
and omissions of the text-book. 

His special thanks are due to the general Editor 
of the series, Mr. Ernest Rhys, for much kind 
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help, especially with regard to the illustrations, 
and to Professor James Tait, who not only gave 
him the opportunity of utilising his own valuable 
essay on “ Medieval Manchester and the Beginning 
of Lancashire ” whilst the book was being written, 
but was so kind as to read over and criticise the 
earlier portion of the text. 


W. E R. 
Mancuester, March, 1907 
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LANCASHIRE 


CHAPTER I 


LANCASHIRE OLD AND NEW 


HE northern part of England is divided into two 
parts by a great chain of mountains and moors 
running from the Cheviot Hills to the Peak of Derby- 
shire, called the Pennine Range. When about one-third 
of its way southward has been travelled, the range sends 
out a branch which juts out westward to the Irish Sea, 
forming the mountains of the Lake District. Near the 
southern end of the Pennine Range the River Mersey 
rises and flows westward to the Irish Sea. Between the 
boundaries formed by these two mountain districts on 
the North and Hast, the sea on the West, and the Mer- 
sey on the South, lies the county of Lancashire. 

At the time wher we first find it mentioned in history 
the district was in many things very unlike what it 1s now. 
But through its position it always had more rain and a 
damper air than most other parts of England. 

Then as now frequent winds from the West and South- 
west brought with them a great deal of moisture which 
they had sucked up in crossing the Atlantic Ocean. 
Land always loses its heat sooner than water, and so is 
generally cooler. Cold air cannot hold so much water as 
warm air. When the winds struck the mountains that 
bound Lancashire on the East and North they were cooled 
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down, and the water they were carrying turned to fog and 
mist, or to rain-clouds which lost a great deal of their rain 
before they could cross over to the other side of the ridge. 
So that there were a great number of rivers and streams 
running down to the Ivish Sea from the mountains. 

The higher lands on the eastern and northern border 
were mostly wild fells and moors covered with nothing 
but poor grass and various kinds of heath. But between 
the mountains and the sea was a rolling plain watered by 
the rivers and streams, and green with rank grass and 
thick forests. 

A fringe of barren sandhills bordered the sea between 
the Mersey and the Ribble. Large peat-mosses and bogs 
(such as Chat Moss) covered much of the rest of this part 
of the country and gave no sure footing or chance of get- 
ting food to either man or beast. They are generally 
thought to be what was left of still older forests. Most of 
the inhabitants lived on the milk and flesh of the cattle 
which fed on the grass land of the plain or by hunting the 
many wild animals which were to be found in the forests 
and moors. The biggest villages were on the banks of the 
rivers where the people found a plentiful supply of water 
for themselves and their cattle and a ready way of passing 
from one place to another by water in their light canoes or 
coracles. The rivers were probably deeper than they are 
now, for large forests always make the rainfall of a country 
bigger. 

The valley of the Mersey was a great marsh, often over- 
flowed by the floods which came down from the mountains. 
To the South of it, the trees of Dunham Park near 
Altrincham, in Cheshire, form one of the few large slices 
left of the forest which covered most of Cheshire and 
stretched far South even into Warwickshire. Any one 
who goes through that part of England can still see its 
traces in the number of woods and trees remaining there. 

The mountains to the North and East, and the marshes 
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and forests to the South, cut off the people of Lancashire 
from the other parts of England, except where rough tracks 
only of use for men on foot or sure-footed horses crossed 
the mountains and moors, or plunged through the mud of 
the Mersey marshes and crossed the fords to bury them- 
selves in the Cheshire forests. 

Towards Ireland in the West the sea was a ready-made 
high-road for any one daring enough to brave its perils. 
But it was only when Lancashire came to be partly in- 
habited by a race of people who were used to the sea (the 
Danes}, and larger ships came to be built, that it became 
of much use for reaching other parts of the world. It was 
fairly easy, however, to get across the mouth of the Mersey 
and Dee into Wales. So that Lancashire nearly 2,000 
years ago was mostly moorland, forest, barren sandhills, 
moss or bog and marsh, thinly peopled by men living on 
the milk and flesh of their flocks and herds, and by hunt- 
ing. It had its back to.the rest of the known world, as 
it were, and its face only to Wales and Ireland and to 
the great ocean. 

Let us now look at a map of England at the present 
day with the counties coloured light or dark according to 
the number of people to the square mile living in them. 
The counties with the greatest number to the square mile 
are coloured darkest, and the big towns marked with black 
dots. We find that there are four parts of England which 
are coloured darker-than any other. 

One part is formed of the home counties of Middlesex 
and Surrey with London and all its suburbs. The next 
is Lancashire, the southern part of which is thickly sown 
with black dots. The third and fourth, with which we 
have nothing to do, are Worcester and Durham. Grouped 
round Lancashire and the Surrey-Middlesex group is in 
each case a number of densely peopled counties not quite 
so densely peopled as Lancashire and Surrey. Round 
Lancashire we have Cheshire, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, 
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Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. All these except Cheshire are entirely inland 
counties. The group around Middlesex and Surrey is 
much smaller and less thickly strewn with towns. It 
includes Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, 
Essex and Kent. So that at the present day Lancashire, 
instead of being a thinly peopled country, lies on the sea- 
coast of a group of counties larger and more densely peopled 
than even the group of counties round London. 

Even now most of the land in Lancashire is still given 
up to feeding cattle. A great deal, however, has on it a crop 
of a plant from beyond the ocean which the native of 
Lancashire 2,000 years ago had never even seen—the 
potato. Very little corn is grown and green meadow-land 
and pasture still chiefly mark the Lancashire landscape. 

But every valley swarms in South Lancashire with 
factories whose long chimneys can seldom be lost sight of. 
On the site of the tiny settlements on the rivers and streams 
large towns have arisen. The rivers and streams them- 
selves which once ran clear through green valleys are now 
black with the dye and refuse of works and factories. 
Every now and again in the part of Lancashire about 
Wigan, Bolton and Manchester, a huge heap of coal and 
the wheel of a shaft mark the site of a coal-pit. The 
landscape is black and most of the men are grimy with 
coal dust. ‘The grass and trees can scarcely grow in the 
smoky air. 

Instead of the deserted barren sandhills which lined the 
coast between Mersey and Ribble, there are the rows of the 
Liverpool docks, or miles of well-built houses and streets as 
at Southport. The mosses or bogs have many of them 
been drained and tilled. The relics of the forests which 
covered so much of Lancashire have, like Trafford Park 
near Manchester, passed into the hands of the builder; or 
perhaps like Heaton Park to the north of the same place 
been saved to serve as breathing-places for the overcrowded 
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towns; or like Knowsley Park near Liverpool remain as 
the grounds of some great nobleman. Where the otter 
once preyed on the fish in peace scarcely disturbed by the 
hunter, the hoot of the factory-whistle calls its thousands 
to work every morning. Still even all this busy life in the 
valleys cannot take away the solitariness and bleakness 
which clings to the landscape in the higher parts of South 
Lancashire. North of the Ribble much of the country 
is little changed from what it was when the men of 
2,000 years ago hunted the otter and the wolf in its 
solitudes. But at Carnforth, only a few miles from some 
of the wildest and most solitary parts of the country, the 
air is ht up at night by the glare of iron furnaces; and in 
the part of Lancashire cut off from the rest by the sands 
of Morecambe Bay and only to be reached directly at low 
water a great iron and shipbuilding industry has sprung 
up on the borders of the*sea, and a heavy cloud of black 
smoke shows any one climbing on the Furness Fells the 
sites of Ulverston and Barrow. 

We see therefore what a great change has passed over 
the part of England now called Lancashire since the time 
when we first hear anything about it nearly 2,000 years 
ago. ‘The aim of this beok is to tell how this change took 
place, and how the wild, thinly peopled land of 2,000 years 
ago, so cut off from the rest of the world, became a busy 
workshop and market sending its goods and ships every- 
where. 


CHAPTER II 
THE GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY OF LANCASHIRE 


EFORE the dawn of history that part of England 
which is now the county of Lancashire was, hke the 

rest of Great Britain, many times raised and lowered by 
the movements of the earth’s crust. In the course of ages 
which are counted not by thousands, but by millions of 
years, the rocks which make up its surface were formed 
at the bottom of the sea, or of great fresh-water lakes, or 
at the mouths of rivers by the deposit of the mud and 
fragments of stone, which the rivers and glaciers brought 
down from the land left above water, just in the same way 
that we see it take place in any hilly country after a heavy 
shower of rain. The scratches made by the glaciers can 
still be seen in the mountain valleys of Lancashire and on 
the great boulders which fell on to the glaciers and were 
in the end dropped by the melting ice. There followed a 
long period during which a rich vegetation, chiefly ferns 
and club-mosses, covered the country. The remains of it 
are shown in the coal-beds which cover the southern 
part of Lancashire. A great upheaval then formed the 
Pennine Chain, bringing about the uncovering of the 
rocks beneath the coal-measures and separating the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire coal-beds. Then again the 
same process of washing away took place, forming other 
rocks at the bottom of the sea as the land was again sunk 
beneath the surface. The result is that in Lancashire 
we have four chief kinds of surface: the moorlands and 
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fells of the Pennine Range composed of what is known as 
millstone grit; the coal-measures of South Lancashire 
between the Ribble and the Mersey; the red sandstone 
and marls fringing the coal-measures; and a much more 
recent mud and drift sand deposit between the sandstone 
and the sea. 

In the North, where the spurs of the Lake District 
mountains come down to Morecambe Bay, there are 
portions of two older layers still, which have been thrust 
up in the same way as the Pennine Range. There is a 
coal-bearing limestone layer near Carnforth and _ still 
older rocks, older than the millstone grit, the Upper 
Silurian (so called from the name of the British tribe 
which inhabited the district of Wales where it appears 
most), in the Furness district.1 All these rocks were 
formed some time or other at the bottom of the sea, or in 
ereat estuaries. The sandstones and millstone grit from 
the wearing down of older rocks ; the limestone from the 
shells of very small marine animals which sank there ; 
and the Upper Silurian rocks by the same wearing down 
of older rocks at a still earlier time. 

The cracks in the rock of the Furness district are 
frequently filled up by veins of a red iron ore which is 
almost pure iron. 

When we look at the present physical features of 
Lancashire it becomes easier to understand the making 
of these rocks. It is also necessary to do so in order to 
properly understand the history of the county. 

The eastern boundary of the county, as has been pointed 
out in the previous chapter, passes over the moors and 
fells of the Pennine Chain. In shape it might be com- 

‘The Upper Silurian occurs in two distinct groups, named after places 
in which they occur in England, the Ludlow group and the Wenlock group. 
The still older Lower Silurian rocks are found in places in the adjoining 
counties represented by the Caradoc or Bala group and the Llandeilo group. 


Igneous rocks are found in the neighbouring county of Cumberland. [See 
Map.| 
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pared toa figure 3 with the top portion much narrower 
than the bottom. From the Pennine Chain three ranges 
of moors and uplands stretch out south-westward forming 
with it an E turned round thus, q. The northernmost 
includes the Forest of Bowland in Yorkshire and the 
Littledale Fells in Lancashire, the chief feature of the 
middle one is Pendle Hill, and the chief part of the 
southern one is called the Forest of Rossendale. They are 
of unequal length. The middle one is quite short, whilst 
the southern one, whose length and breadth cover the 
greater part of the South Lancashire coal-field, continues 
gradually getting lower as far as the villages of Billinge 
and Rainford to the south-west of Wigan, where within 
twelve miles of the sea the general level of the country 
sinks to below 200 feet. The county boundary line 
passes along the ridge of the first through Bowland 
Forest, but includes almost all the two southern ones 
within the county. Pendle Hill (1,831 feet) in the middle 
range is (if we leave out the Lake District mountains in- 
cluded in Lancashire) the highest ground in Lancashire. 
The southernmost tract of high ground tapers off from 
@ width of twelve to fourteen miles at the beginning, near 
the Yorkshire border, to seven miles, where it sinks into 
the plain at the south-western end. These uplands leave 
a low-lying tract of country of generally the same width 
stretching from the mouth of River Lune by the coast of 
the Irish Sea and up the valley of the Mersey to Man- 
chester. This is in many places twelve miles wide, but it 
becomes much less to the north, narrowing down to less 
than five miles. So that a rise of 200 feet in the level of 
the sea would submerge Manchester, Preston, Wigan 
and most of Lancashire, leaving only a long promontory 
jutting out from the Pennine Range about twenty-eight 
miles in a south-westerly direction and only seven to 
twelve miles wide. Part of this plain is meadow and 
woodland. But in many of the lower parts the want of 
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a good outflow for the water and the growth of a rank 
vegetation has led to the formation of huge peat-mosses, 
half water, half-decayed trees, shrubs, plants, ferns, mosses, 
leaves and turf, of whith the largest is Chat Moss near 
Manchester. Many others might be mentioned, such as 
Risley Moss, Woolstone Moss (near Chat Moss), Hoscar 
Moss (half-way between Southport and Wigan), Tarleton 
Moss, Simonswood Moss, Pilling Moss, Cockerham Moss. 
Whilst the occurrence of such names as Moss Side, Moss- 
bridge, Mossborough shows the existence of others. 

In the northern part of Lancashire, cut off from the rest 
by Morecambe Bay, the southern portion of the great 
Lake District group of mountains stretches its spurs almost 
to the sea, pierced by the green valleys of the Duddon, 
the Crake and the Leven, and forming two lakes, the first 
wholly, the second partly, in Lancashire, Coniston and 
Windermere. 

The direction of the rivers of Lancashire is settled by the 
position of the masses of high land, and they generally run, 
as 1s to be expected, from east to west. The one exception 
is in North Lancashire, where the Duddon, the Crake, the 
Leven and the Winster, after a short course from the 
mountains, struggle southward through broad estuaries 
across the sands of Morecambe Bay to the sea. No doubt 
at one time both Coniston and Windermere each formed a 
part of a great inland fjord like the Norway fjords. Next 
the Lune, rising on the Yorkshire moors near Sedbergh, 
flows south or slightly south-west into Morecambe Bay. 
The Wyre, rising on the border near Bowland Forest, flows 
south and west, then north to the same bay. The Ribble, 
rising near Whernside in the Pennines, flows south and 
then south-west through Yorkshire, changing its course to 
almost due west as it crosses the border into Lancashire, 
after forming the boundary between the two counties for 
ten miles of its course, and empties itself into the Irish Sea 
by a wide mouth, Its tributary the Hodder on the north, 
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rising to the east of Bowland Forest, flows south-west, 
south, and then south-east to join it where it enters Lan- 
cashire, and in the two later portions of its course forms 
the boundary between Lancashire and Yorkshire. The 
Calder, which joins the Ribble just after, flows almost due 
west from the moors on the Yorkshire border. The Darwen, 
which flows west from near Haslingden, joins the Ribble 
near Preston. The Douglas, rising in the great upland of 
South Lancashire, mentioned before, near Wigan, flows 
north-west to the Ribble estuary. Lastly, the Mersey, 
with its tributaries the Tame and the Goyt, rises in the 
moors near the Peak of Derbyshire and flows almost due 
west to the sea. Its tributary the Irwell, with its tribu- 
taries the Medlock, the Irk, the Tonge and the Roach, rises 
to the south of Rossendale Forest on the southern slope of 
the great southern upland which gives rise to the Doug- 
las on the north, and floswws south as far as its junction 
with the Tonge, after which its course is slightly south- 
east and then south-west. 

All these rivers being short and comparatively rapid in 
their course have brought down with them a great deal of 
sand and mud which has been deposited at their mouth. 
The washing of the tides and the westerly winds have spread 
this all round the coast, especially in the Morecambe Bay 
and between the Ribble and the Mersey. In this last part 
of the sea-coast the wind and the tides together have heaped 
up a line of sandhills separating the fertile alluvial plain of 
South Lancashire from the Irish Sea. 

So that in Lancashire we have three regions. A wild 
mountainous moorland region on the Yorkshire border. A 
hilly upland region stretching across South Lancashire 
from north-east to south-west ; and a great plain bordering 
the sea-coast and sweeping up the Mersey valley to Man- 
chester. This plain includes now, as it did 2,000 years 
ago, four kinds of land: alluvial meadow, woodland, bog 
or moss, and sand-hills, ; 


CHAPTER III 


THE EARLIEST MEN OF LANCASHIRE 


HE earliest writers who tell us anything about the 
island of Great Britain say that the inhabitants of 

the southern part grew corn, threshed it in great barns 
and stored it in underground cellars. But most of the 
natives lived mainly on milk and flesh. It does not seem 
likely from this that Lancashire had in it much cultivated 
land. Most of it was pasture, moorland and “forest”: 
‘“‘Forest,’’ as it is used in early times, had a rather different 
meaning from what it has now. An early writer calls it 
‘“‘a certaine territory of woody grounds and pastures, privi- 
leged for wild beasts and fowls of forest, chase and warren, 
to rest and abide in under the protection of the king, for 
his princely delight and pleasure’. The number of forests 
we find in Lancashire as late as the time of the Edwards 
(1272-1377) shows how much of it in the earliest recorded 
times must have been wild uncultivated land inhabited 
only by birds and beasts. These must have included the 
wolf, the bear, the wild-ox, the elk, the wild-boar, the 
badger, the wild-cat, the stoat, the marten, the polecat, 
the weasel, the otter and the beaver amongst animals, and 
the bustard, the heron, the eagle and the falcon amongst 
birds. The names of fourteen forests in Lancashire are 
mentioned in the fourteenth century: Wyresdale,! Lons- 


! South-east of Lancaster, 
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dale,t Quernmore,” Amounderness,’ Bleasdale,* Derbyshire,° 
Fullwood,® Symoneswood,’ Lancaster, Toxteth,’ Pendle,® 
Trawden,!’ Accrington and Rossendale.!! An earlier list 
gives the names of eight others: Burtonwood, Furness, 
Cawood (Gn Lunesdale), Roeburndale (near Hornby), 
Tottington, Ramsgreave (near Rishton), Hoddesden (near 
Accrington) and Horwich. These included some bits of 
the Lowland, and almost all the high region on the east 
side of the county. 

They were not all covered with trees or even brushwood, 
but were far more wooded probably then than now. In 
the Old Stone Age, in which the first men lived, when a 
great part of what is now the Irish Sea between the Isle of 
Man and the Lancashire coast was dry land, large forests 
existed there and their traces can still be found. The trees 
in the forests included as now the oak, the elm, the beech, 
the ash and the hazel; while the wild-rose, the blackberry, 
the hawthorn, and the gorge and other shrubs made up a 
great portion of the underwood. Wild-boars, hares, rab- 
bits, wolves, foxes, martens and wild-cats, and even the 
brown bear, found shelter in the thickets. The beaver 
built his dams in the rivers, whose banks were honey- 
combed by the holes of the water-rats, whilst the otter 
preyed upon the salmon and trout in the river pools. 
In the glades were to be seen wild-horses, roes and stags, 
Irish elks, and in the earlier times reindeer, as well as 
the great wild-ox, the urus, wild-goats and horned sheep. 
All these creatures lived in Lancashire at the same time 


1The upper valley of the Lune. 

2 Two miles east of Lancaster. 3 The peninsula north of the Ribble. 
4 Six miles east of Garstang. 

> Four miles south-east of Liverpool on the Mersey. 

6 Three miles north-east of Preston. 

7 Five miles north-west of St. Helens. 

® Two miles south-east of Liverpool. 

® Kast of Clitheroe. 10 Four miles south-east of Colne. 

1 North of Rawtenstall and Bacup. 
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as the first men of whom we have only the weapons and 
tools and such-like relics to tell us anything about them. 
We do not find any actual traces of this first race of men 
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in Lancashire, but as they seem to have peopled most of 
Kurope we cannot be far wrong in supposing that they 
lived in Lancashire as well. They are usually called the 
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Old Stone men, and the time they lived in the Old Stone 
Age. This name was given to them because the weapons 
and tools which have been found along with their bones 
were made very roughly out of flints, which Nature had 
already half-prepared. ‘They lived by hunting and had not 
many of the comforts of life, but the rude drawings of 
animals which they made on the bones or tusks or antlers 
of the animals themselves show a good deal of skill. The 
best of these have been found in the central part of France. 
One is a sketch of the animal itself made on the tusk of a 
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mammoth, a creature resembling an elephant but larger 
and with long hair. The Old Stone Age must have lasted 
a very long time, to be measured not by hundreds but by 
thousands of years. The next kind of men were the men 
of the New Stone Age. Their tools and weapons are care- 
fully finished in flint, and they could make cloth by spinning 
and weaving. But we find no clever drawings made by 
them as in the case of the earlier race. Their barrows 
or funeral mounds, generally long or oval in shape, were 
often very carefully made. The more important had a 
stone chamber made with slabs set on edge in the middle. 
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They usually contain tools and other weapons belonging to 
the dead man. The tomb was looked upon as his house 
after death. 

A good many remains of the New Stone Age have been 
found in Lancashire, “chiefly tools, weapons and tombs. 
It is very hard to distinguish between them and those of 
the later Bronze Age, for polished stone and bronze seem to 
have been used side by side. It seems rather strange, but 
the men who lived on the Lancashire moors and have left 
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remains of flint chippings got their flints, which were usually 
rather poor, from the rivers around instead of from the sea- 
coast of Yorkshire quite near to where really good flint 
could be had. 

Stone tools and weapons have been found at many places, 
in the Furness district, near Lancaster, in the Fylde dis- 
trict, near Preston, Liverpool, Bolton, Rochdale and 
Manchester. 

Stone circles, which were the form which tombs took 
amongst the early inhabitants of Lancashire, have been 
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found at Urswick in Furness, Spark Bridge in the same 
district, two near Burnley, one near Chorley, one near 
Bolton, and one a few miles north of Bolton. 

On the Bleasdale moors a curious double circle half the 
size of Stonehenge in Wiltshire, but composed not of stones 
but thick trunks of trees set in the ground and joined by 
smaller ones, was found to contain urns of rough pottery 
with human bones. Other urns have been found at 
Wavertree near Liverpool, and also near Bolton. 

Bronze weapons have been found also. Some of those 
found at Winmarleigh, and now in the Warrington Museum, 
are particularly interesting. 


Foreshortened View, showing the end 
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This later race was pushed West and North or swallowed 
up by the arrival of another and taller race of fair-haired, 
long-headed people called the Celts. But the memory of 
the little people of the Stone Age has come down to us in 
many of the tales about the fairies or ‘‘little people”’ 
Just in the same way the legends of giants were probably 
tales passed on by these same little people to the conquer- 
ing giants themselves. The arrival of the Celts took place 
at the time when bronze had taken the place of stone for 
weapons. Probably they were armed with bronze weapons 
whilst the natives had chiefly stone ones. They had 
wandered across Europe from Asia, and belonged to the 
same race which now occupies most of Hurope. Besides 
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Britain they occupied nearly the whole of what is now 
France. They were brave and warlike and fought in 
chariots like their cousins the old Greeks whom we read 
of in the poems of Homer. They wore the skins of the 
wild beasts they had killed, or, when they were richer, gar- 
ments made from wool. It was also a custom to stain 
their bodies with the juice of a herb called woad. To 
move about by the rivers they used light coracles made of 
a kind of basket-work covered over with skins. 

Their costume consisted of tightly fitting breeches and 
a cloak sometimes fastened over the shoulders, sometimes 
folded round them likea plaid. They loved brilliant colours 
in these with designs very similar to the modern highland 
plaids. But probably only the richer of them could afford 
them. They wore long drooping moustaches which made 
them look very fierce, and they used to bleach their long 
hair, which was naturally very blonde, with lime to make it 
lighter still. Their chiefs embroidered their garments with 
gold. They wore also various ornaments of bronze and 
sometimes of gold, the chief being a sort of collar of metal 
called a torque. But it is not likely that many of the 
people in Lancashire were anything but poorly clad, for it 
was a poor country and far away from Gaul, from which 
the Britons procured the luxuries in which the more civil- 
ised of their kindred Celts indulged. In fighting they used 
short spears with a bell attached to them, javelins; and 
after bronze had been replaced by iron as the metal for 
tools and weapons, a short iron sword and a round wooden 
shield overlaid with plates of iron and pointed in the 
middle. The shields were painted in various brilliant 
colours and ornamented with work in bronze, silver or 
gold according to the rank of the possessor. The light 
chariots which the more important men used to carry them 
from one part of the field of battle to another had scythes 
fixed on to the axles of the wheels. Sometimes they would 
throw off their clothes and rush naked to battle. 
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Their dwellings were of wattles or wicker-work plastered 
over with mud such as savage tribes in Africa use at this 
day. For purposes of safety in time of war they retired to 
encampments on the hills, fortified with earthen ramparts 
and wooden palisades. 

They were divided into tribes in a constant state of war 
with one another. There were two main branches of 
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them, the Brythons and the Goidels. The people who 
lived in Lancashire were Brythons. The same branch 
peopled the rest of England and Wales except the Snowdon 
district and the north coast of Wales, South Wales, and 
what is now the counties of Cornwall and Devon with a 
part of Somersetshire and Dorsetshire. Probably the 
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people of the North were not able to grow much corn like 
the people in the South, but had to depend on the produce 
of their cattle and on hunting or on what they could get by 
barter from their more civilised fellows. The name which 
was given to the tribe or group of tribes which lived in 
Northern Britain by Ptolemy, a geographical writer of 
the second century A.D. belonging to the next people who 
invaded Britain, the Romans, was Brigantes. The portion 
of it living in what is now Lancashire was called by him 
the Seganti, or Setantii. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE COMING OF THE ROMANS 


N z.c. 55 an event took place which in the end brought 

a great change in the land of the Segantii as in the 

rest of Britain. This was the landing of Julius Cesar in 
the south of Britain. 

The little city of Rome had bit by bit by the skill of its 
people in war, and their wonderful gift for keeping the 
fruits of their success by attaching their conquered enemies 
to them as subjects or allies, made itself master of all the 
countries round the Mediterranean Sea. Their great 
general, Caius Julius Cesar, had turned his attention to the 
conquest of Gaul, and it was owing to help which the 
Gauls received from their kinsmen in Britain that he 
thought it well to see what he could do in Britain. He 
did not do much more than land and receive a submission 
from the coast tribes of what is now Kent and the lower 
Thames Valley which led to nothing. But 100 years later 
the Romans began to conquer Britain in earnest. They 
had conquered all Southern Britain up to the Humber, 
when in a.p. 75 Cneeus Julius Agricola was made governor 
of Britain. After conquering the Ordoyices, who lived in 
what is now Denbighshire and Carnarvonshire, he began 
in A.D. 76 to attack the Brigantes. In a.p. 79 he advanced 
into Lancashire. The Roman writer of his life, Tacitus, 
says that he “ personally examined the estuaries,’ probably 
the Lancashire estuaries. At any rate he completed the 


subjection of the Brigantes, which had been begun by the 
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governor who came just before him, Petilius Cerealis. 
We do not know much about the details of the struggle, 
but it must have been very like the other wars of conquest 
waged by the Romans. The Brigantes were dangerous 
enemies when the Romans were pursuing or retreating. 
But they were powerless against the discipline and the 
entrenched camps of the Romans, and wore themselves 
out in displays of useless valour, until their weariness gave 
the Romans their chance and their foiled attack changed 
into a rout. 

‘When once he had received their submission Agricola 
strove by every art to turn them into Romans. He 
spared no effort in encouraging the building of baths, 
theatres, houses and temples in the Roman fashion. He 
seemed to prefer the Britons to his countrymen, and they 
eagerly turned to learn the arts and pleasures as well as 
the vices of the Romans. Marshes were drained, roads 
were made, along which sprang up villas or country houses, 
dwelt in by the conquered British chiefs, who began to 
leave their tribes, lured by the pleasures got in the Roman 
settlements. The toga began to be worn by most of the 
chief men amongst them, and the Lancashire of the 
second century A.D. was very different from the Lancashire 
of the first century. ‘ 

We do not know how much the Roman or Latin 
language was spoken. Septimius Severus, the Roman 
Emperor, came to Britain in a.p. 207 to repel the raids 
of the barbarians from the Highlands of Scotland into 
Northern England. He made his headquarters at York 
and died there in A.D. 211. He lost 50,000 men in his ex- 
peditions, partly in war and partly by sickness whilst cutting 
down the woods and draining the marshes of the north of 
England. Constantine, who in 311 made Christianity the 
religion of the Roman Empire, was declared Emperor by 
his father, Constantius, at York in his last moments in 306. 
Not very much is known about the conversion of Britain 
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to Christianity, still less about the conversion of Lanca- 
shire, but there was a Bishop of York at the Council of 
Arles in 4.D. 315. The Roman Empire began to decay in 
vigour like the Britons_it had corrupted with its luxury. 
In spite of the victories of Theodosius (A.D. 3879-395) the 
invasions of the Picts and Scots from the Highlands be- 
came more and more frequent. From time to time rival 
emperors were set up in Britain, which was very little 
under the control of Rome. In 410 the feeble Emperor 
Honorius decided to withdraw the Roman legions from 
Britain altogether. 

A time of great disorder followed, in which the British 
chiefs, who now became again independent, fought against 
one another and against their common enemy, the Picts 
and Scots. Lancashire suffered severely on account of 
its nearness to these, but its inhabitants had been prob- 
ably less deeply tinged with the Roman ideas and habits, 
and were ready at times to take sides with the invaders. 
At last Vortigern, the king of one of the tribes in the 
south of England, who had more power than the rest, 
made up his mind to ask the aid of one band of barbarians 
against the other. The Angles, Saxons and Jutes, pirates 
from what is now Schleswig and Denmark and the country 
around the rivers Elbe and Weser, who plundered the 
east and south-east coasts, had been so troublesome that 
there was a special officer appointed to repel them 
under the Romans called the Count of the Saxon Shore. 
Vortigern, however, imitating the policy of the emperor 
himself, asked war bands belonging to the two chiefs 
Hengest and Horsa to aid him in his struggle with his 
enemies from the North. But before we go on to relate 
the result of this act we must see in more detail what 
Lancashire had become hke by the Roman occupation. 


CHAPTER V 


ROMAN LANCASHIRE 


N order to keep the Britons from rebelling the Romans 
had made strong fortresses or camps (castra) at the 
most important points in the country. They were usually 
square with a gate in the middle of each side and towers 
at the angles. Most of the traces of these fortresses 
have vanished. But from time to time people digging 
away the surface soil have come across buildings, coins, 
jewels, statues, pottery, or other articles of the Romans, 
which have made it possible to say where the chief of 
the Roman stations were. They all of them occupy situa- 
tions in which the geography of the county would lead 
us to look for them. The most important of all was 
Mancunium or Manchester, which lay in a tongue of 
land formed by the River Medlock near its Junction with 
the Irwell, and not far from the junction of the Irwell with 
the Mersey. It is just here that the moors of South 
Lancashire slope down to the plain of Cheshire. About 
seventeen miles west and a little north of Manchester, 
where a dip in the range of South Lancashire moorland 
gives passage to the River Douglas, they built the station 
Coccium (now Wigan). On the north bank of the River 
Ribble, where the valley suddenly narrows as it enters 
between the offshoots of the Pennine Range, they built 
a town fortress which they knew as Bremetennacum, but 
which we know as the small village of Ribchester. For 


most of the site of the old Roman town has been eaten 
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away by the waters of the river. Farther north, about 
three miles south-east of Kirkby Lonsdale, just where 
the Lune Valley narrows as it enters the mountains, a 
station was built called Galacum on the site of the little 
village of Overtown. Not far from where the Lune enters 
the sea, where Lancaster now stands, they built another 
fortress (the Castrum or Caster on the Lune). On the 
Cheshire side of the Mersey opposite Warrington, just 
where the Mersey begins to become an arm of the sea, 
on the site of the present village of Wilderspool, lay 
another station. It is probable, too, that there was another 
station on the north bank of the Ribble at Neb of the 
Neze where the Ribble enters the sea, and another at the 
mouth of the River Wyre, but their sites have long ago 
been washed away. Of these stations, three commanded 
the mouths of the chief rivers and three were situated 
near where the same river valleys entered the mountains. 
The seventh, Coccium (probably Wigan), was on the easiest 
way between the two most important ones, Mancunium 
and Bremetennacum, for the high moors about Darwen 
and Haslingden rising in part to over 1,000 feet made a 
direct road a difficult one. These were the most important 
stations, but there were smaller ones defending the passage 
of the mountains into Yorkshire and Derbyshire. At 
Melandra, in Derbyshire, to the east of Manchester, near 
Mottram; at Littleborough, in the upper valley of the 
Roach, near the foot of Blackstone Edge on the Yorkshire 
border; at Castercliff, south of Colne, in the upper valley 
of the Calder, a tributary of the Ribble, commanding the 
pass over into Yorkshire; and south of the station of 
Castercliff were the less important camps of Twist Castle 
and Ringstones. These fortified stations were all joined 
to one another by well-made roads. The tops of these 
roads were usually of hewn stone, such as we call big setts, 
but underneath there was a deep foundation of rubble, 
small stones and cement. They were like huge walls or 
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causeways crossing the country and had such deeply laid 
foundations that they could not entirely wear out. A part 
of one of them still remains almost as it was in the days 
of the Romans at the point where it crosses Blackstone 
Edge to go over the Pennines into Yorkshire. It is about 
thirteen feet wide, paved with square blocks of stone, and 
has a kerb on either side and in the middle a groove 
chiselled in larger stones, which is supposed to have been 
used for the cart-wheels to skid in going down hill. The 
marks of the cart-wheels can still be seen in the tracks on 
either side of this. The most important road ran from 
Mancunium (Manchester) to Galacum (Overborough) by 
way of Coccium (Wigan), Walton and Ribchester, passing 
through part of Yorkshire in part of its course between 
Ribchester and Overborough. Another, made later, went 
direct from Manchester to Ribchester. Another went from 
Manchester to the Mersey at Stretford, whence it proceeded 
across Cheshire to Deva (Chester) by way of Condate 
(Kinderton). Another went by Stockport into Derbyshire. 
Another is supposed to have gone from Manchester by 
Melandra into the Peak of Derbyshire ; another, coming 
straight from Manchester, crossed the Yorkshire border a 
few miles north of Mossley, while a road from Manchester 
to Littleborough must have existed, for, as we have seen, 
we find it crossing the mountains after passing Little- 
borough on the hill of Blackstone Edge. 

From Ribchester a road passed through Kirkham and 
the Fylde district to the mouth of the Wyre. Another 
joined Walton on the Ribble with Lancaster, a portion of 
it being part of the main road between Coccium (Wigan) and 
Ribchester. Another from Ribchester to Lancaster joined 
it at Galgate a few miles south of Lancaster, and another 
ran from Lancaster to join the Ribchester-Overborough 
road about eight miles south of Overborough. A road from 
Ribchester followed the south side of the valley of the 
Ribble to Chatburn, and was joined not far from Ribchester 
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by the road to Castercliff, which again had a branch making 
for the Yorkshire border north of Todmorden by Burnley. 
Other roads have been discovered in part, or supposed to 
exist, such as one aeross the estuaries of the Kent and 
Duddon and the peninsulas between them to Dalton-in- 
Furness, but these are the chief ones. 

In some cases the modern roads follow the same line as 
the Roman roads and have covered them, in others they 
remain nearly as they were in the time of the Romans, 
whilst in others they can be traced across the fields only 
as places where the grass grows less thickly and quantities 
of stones are found, whilst often all trace of them is lost. 

At all the places mentioned many articles of Roman 
manufacture have been found. At Manchester inscribed 
stones show that it was garrisoned by Roman soldiers from 
another part of the empire; the garrison came from Fries- 
land, part of modern Holland. A fine statuette of the 
Roman god Jupiter was found near Tonman Street, Man- 
chester. A gold bulla, a kind of ornament worn by youths 
round their necks, was also found at Manchester. It and 
another found at Overborough are the only ones found in 
England. But the most important finds of all have been at 
Ribchester. So numerous were they that a rough rhyme 
was current amongst the inhabitants :— 

Tt is written upon a wall in Rome, 

Ribchester was as rich as any town in Christendom. 
A Roman steelyard for weighing things was found there ; 
also a stone with a figure of a Roman soldier spearing a 
fallen Briton. But the most important of all and indeed 
one of the most beautiful Roman objects found in Britain 
is a helmet now in the British Museum. The visor, which 
fastens into the headpiece by means of rings and studs, is 
made like the face of a woman, some say the Egyptian 
goddess Isis. Ringlets of hair fall down the cheeks, and 
two serpents, one at each ear, join their bodies under the 
chin. Round the forehead is a diadem representing a for- 
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tress, with a figure of the goddess Venus sitting on a marine 
monster and others above. The part protecting the head 
has figures of soldiers on foot and on horseback in relief 
upon it. The use of.this helmet is not known. It was 
too fine to be used in battle and may have been given as 
an offering to some god or goddess. Other things have 
been found, inscribed stones, pottery, coins and statuettes, 
which show how important these Roman stations in Lanca- 
shire were. From them we see that the Roman garrisons, 
always natives of some other part of the empire, brought 
with them their wives and families, their gods and their 
temples. They introduced improved ways of making 
woollen cloth, and near Oldham traces of coal shafts sunk by 
them have been discovered. So that we may safely say 
that under Roman rule Lancashire was more wealthy and its 
inhabitants had more knowledge of the arts and the luxuries 
of civilised life than they were to have for many a century. 
And in spite of time and its wear and tear much of the 
work which the Roman conquerors did for Lancashive still 
remains in its roads and in the sites which have been chosen 
for some of the chief towns. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE ENGLISH AND THE DANES 


T the end of Chapter IV. we saw that the Britons 
asked the aid of the Saxons and Jutes against the 

Picts and Scots. The Saxons and Jutes defeated the Picts 
and Scots, but finding out the weakness of the Britons 
sent word of it to their kinsmen beyond the sea. It was 
probably at this time that the race from which many of 
the inhabitants of Lancashire now are sprung first set foot 
there. For there is a legénd, likely enough to be true, 
that the bands took possession of Manchester for a while. 
But it wasin Kent that the slow conquest of Britain by 
the Angles, Saxons and Jutes began. A much larger 
number came over to join those belonging to the first two 
ships and encamped in the Island of Thanet. The first 
battle between them and the Britons took place somewhere 
near Crayford, in Kent, in 4.D. 455. Band after band came 
over to different parts of the east and south coasts of 
England during the next hundred years and gradually 
pushed their way conquering up the river valleys. The 
Britons resisted stubbornly, and it was not until a victory 
of Aithelfrith, King of Deira (as the kingdom the Angles 
had founded in what is now Yorkshire, Durham and North- 
umberland was called), near Chester in 613 cut off the 
Britons of Wales from those of Lancashire and Cumber- 
land that even Lancashire south of the Ribble was con- 
quered. The part north of that river was not conquered 
until sixty years later, in the reign of Ecgfrith, King of 
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Northumbria petween 670 and 675. The details of this 
long struggle are not exactly known to us, but the Britons 
had brave leaders, and it is to the stubborn resistance made 
by one of them that we owe the legends of King Arthur, 
which first appear in a full form in the history written by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth in the twelfth century. Whether the 
real person’s name was Arthur or no we cannot be quite 
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certain, nor is it quite certain in which part of Britain he 
lived, but a leader of that name is mentioned by a British 
historian of the eighth century. Of the twelve battles 
which the chroniclers said he fought against the English, 
four perhaps took place on the banks of the River Douglas 
in Lancashire, near Wigan. The legend ran that it was 
in Castle Field, Manchester, that there stood the Castle of 
Sir Tarquin, who was at last slain by Sir Lancelot du 
Laik, one of King Arthur’s knights of the Round Table. 
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But the same tale is told of Brougham Castle in West- 
morland. It is quite likely, however, that the Britons 
again and again tried to retake Manchester after it had 
fallen into the hands of the Saxons, for the Britons of 
Strathclyde, which included North Lancashire, for sixty 
years after the battle of Chester were active and stubborn 
in their resistance to the invaders. Meanwhile a long 
struggle for the headship of all England took place, in 
which sometimes the King of Northumbria and sometimes 


ARCHER 


the King of Middle England or Mercia was victorious. 
Edwin, the King of Northumbria, was baptised a Christian 
at York by a Roman missionary Paulinus with many of 
his subjects, but Mercia remained heathen, and its king, 
Penda, won many victories over the Northumbrians. He 
was at last defeated and slain at Winwaed in 655. The 
long struggle of Mercia and Northumbria ended in the 
failure of either to obtain the mastery. But the country 
between the Ribble and the Mersey was sometimes part of 
one kingdom, sometimes of the other. It was Egbert, who 
‘became King of Wessex (the Saxon kingdom which had 
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begun its conquests in what is now Hampshire) in A.D. 800, 
who first became overlord of all England. The West Saxon 
rule over the North was far from being a firm one. While 
a civil war was takin place in Lancashire King Hthelred 
of Northumbria was murdered, and a battle took place near 
Whalley between the league of his murderers, headed by a 
certain Wada, and King Eardulf, his successor. During 
the next century Lancashire was constantly being invaded 
by the Danes from Denmark, a race kin to the Angles, 
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Saxons and Jutes, but better seamen than any of them, 
who were the terror of all Hurope on account of their pirati- 
cal raids. Under Alfred the Great (871-901) they were in 
possession of Lancashire, the Roman road of Watling 
Street, which runs across England from Chester to Lon- 
don, being the chief boundary between the Danish and 
the English land except just near London. But from 
time to time the Kings of Wessex came up North to drive 
them out. In 923 we read in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
that “King Edward the Elder (901-925) went, after 
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autumn, with a force to Thelwall, and commanded the 
burgh to be built, and inhabited and manned; and com- 
manded another force also of the Mercian nation, while 
he there sat, to reduce Manchester im Northumbria, and 
repair and man it”. Under Edmund the Magnificent (940- 
946) the land between the Ribble and Mersey was again 
abandoned to the Danes and again reconquered. The 
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names on the coast of Lancashire ending in “by,” such as 
Crosby, Formby, West Derby, Roby, Kirkby, show where 
the Danish settlements were thickest. Under King Cnut 
the Dane (1017-1035), who ruled all England in deed as 
well as in name for a time, the kingdom of Northumbria 
had its own ealdormen or earls. Under the weak Edward 
the Confessor (1042-1066) Earl Tostig oppressed the people 
so much that they rose against him and drove him out. 
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Morcar was made earl in his stead. 'Tostig returned with 
Norwegian allies and was defeated and slain-by Harold, 
son of Godwin, Karl of Wessex, who was elected King of 
the English on Edwaxd’s death, at Stamford Bridge (1066). 
But the land north of the Humber and Mersey, of which 
Lancashire formed a part, sent no one to help Harold at 
Hastings when William the Conqueror, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, landed at Pevensey later in the same year to 
claim the crown which he said Edward had bequeathed 
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to him. For Morcar jealously hung back, and the un- 
aided forces of the South fell before the invader. 

Thus we see in spite of the Romans and their roads, in 
spite of the constant attempts to unite it to the rest of 
England, the Danish invasions and the jealousies of the 
different Anglo-Saxon kingdoms had combined to make 
the district called Lancashire still very little less cut off 
from the rest of England than it was at the beginning 
of history. The conquest of England by William the 
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Norman brought about two things. Lancashire became 
properly a part of the kingdom of England, and at the 
same time it was first brought into being as a distinct 
county. In one sense the conquest united Lancashire 
to the rest of England, in another it severed it from it. 
How this came about we shall see in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE NORMAN CONQUEST 


K have seen that the failure of Lancashire and other 
parts of the North to help Harold led to his defeat 
at Hastings, where he was slain. William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, marched on London and was elected king by the 
Witenagemot, as the council of the chief men of the king- 
dom was called. One of the first things he had to struggle 
against was a revolt of the North of England against him. 
The rising had its headquarters at York, but part of Lan- 
cashire joined in it. A first submission to William was 
followed by a second rising on the appearance of a fleet 
commanded by Sweyn, King of Denmark, in the Humber. 
It was only after a six months’ siege that William reduced 
York. He took a terrible vengeance, laying waste the 
country for sixty miles between the Humber and the Tees. 
Edwin was slain and Morcar imprisoned. But Lancashire 
seems to have escaped except in the northern and eastern 
parts of the county. The part between the Ribble and the 
Mersey indeed had belonged to the Crown and so formed 
no part of the lands of the two earls. 

Wilham gave these lands between the Ribble and the 
Mersey along with the Hundred of Amounderness and some 
manors on the Rivers Lune and Kent to Roger of Poitou, a 
son of one of his most powerful barons, Roger of Mont- 
gomery, Viscount of Exmes, whom he had created Earl of 
Arundel or Chichester, and Shrewsbury. Roger was not 
made an earl like his father, but the lands in Lancashire 
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and elsewhere, which were given to him, were made into 
what was known as an honour. An honour consisted of 
a number of manors joined together, with a castle. The 
manors were of different sizes, but generally large enough 
to include a whole village or township, and had a hall or 
house in them at which the holder or his bailiff or agent 
lived. But a holding did not need to include a whole 
village or even a’great deal of land to be called a manor. 
It was more especially a unit, from which the tax of 
Danegeld, first raised to buy off the Danes, was paid. 
Of these manors Roger had altogether 298 given to him 
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in various parts of the couritry. The manors in Lancashire, 
in the great survey of England ordered by William, which 
was finished in 1086, appear some of them under the county 
of York and some under the county of Chester. Lanca- 
shire is not mentioned as a county anywhere until the year 
1169. Wilham Rufus (1087-1100) rewarded Roger for 
deserting his brother Robert, Duke of Normandy, who was 
at war with Rufus, by adding to his lands in North Lanca- 
shire the rest of the Hundred of Lonsdale south of the 
Sands, of which he already hada part. Roger seems to have 
held the Furness Fells as well, so that he held all what is 
now Lancashire. 

Roger of Poitou and his successors granted out large 
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portions of Lancashire to knights who swore to help them 
in time of war, thus~creating what became known as 
baronies. The earliest of these was what was known as 
the Barony of the Constable within the Lyme. It in- 
cluded Widnes, Cuerdley, Knowsley, and other manors 1n 
that part. Its holder was Constable of the Earl of Chester 
and also held the Cheshire Honour of Halton. A certain 
William Fitz Nigel held it first. In 1194 his descendants 
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inherited the Barony of Clitheroe as well and soon after 
became Harls of Lincoln. The daughter and heiress of the 
last Karl of Lincoln, who died in 1311, married Thomas, 
Karl of Lancaster. This Barony of Clitheroe, which in- 
cluded amongst others the manors of Rochdale and Black- 
burn, seems to have been created early in the reign of 
Willam Rufus. 


That of the Montbegon family, whose chief manors were 
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Hornby in North Lancashire and Bury and Tottington and 
Middleton in South Lancashire, was created a little earlier. 
Albert Grelley received the Barony of Manchester in ex- 
change for lands which he had had near Blackburn some 
time after 1086. 

In 1094 Warine Bussell held land at Preston, in Amoun- 
derness, and seems to have been the founder of the Barony of 
Penwortham. 

The Barony of Warrington, which was in the hands of 
a family which became butlers to the Earl of Chester, and 
so took the name of Butler, was created some time after 
1118 by Stephen, Count of Mortain. 

The family which held Weeton, in Amounderness, under 
Henry I. became butlers of Ireland in 1192. Their barony 
is known as that of the Batlers of Amounderness or Ireland. 

The holders of the manors of Warton and Garstang under 
Henry I. took the name of De Lancaster and were also 
barons. | 

The Barony of Newton-in-Makerfield, under the Banastre 
family, included the whole of the Hundred of Newton. 
It first appears in 1106. 

These nine great baronies, founded in the first three 
reigns following the Conquest, helped to protect Lanca- 
shire from attack, especially from the North and West, 
where the Welsh and Scotch were still independent. 

The lands of Roger in Lancashire formed a compact 
mass and were easy of defence. William did not usually 
give lands in this way. The reason he forsook his usual 
plan here is not difficult to see. The North of England 
was much exposed to invasion from Scotland and needed 
a strong ruler to keep the Scots in check. How well pro- 
tected Lancashire was is shown by a rhyme that was 
current in people’s mouths at a later time — 


When all England is alofte, 

Safe are they in Christi’s crofte ; 
And where should Christi’s crofte be, 
But between Ribble and Mersey. 
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Such power as Roger’s made it easy to rebel, and so we 
find that when Roger’s brother Robert, Earl of Shrewsbury 
and Arundel, rebelled in 1101, Roger joined him. Robert’s 
castles were taken and he fled to Normandy, to the great 
joy of the native English. ‘‘ Rejoice, King Henry,” they 
cried, ‘‘and thank the Lord God, for you became a free 
king on the day when you conquered and banished Robert 
of Belesme.”’ 

Roger suffered the same fate as his brother and his lands 
were seized by King Henry (1102). 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE DOMESDAY SURVEY—THE CASTLES OF LANCASHIRE 


N 1086 an important event took place. King William I. 
had a great survey made of all the land in England. 
The results were written in a book which has come down 
to us called Domesday Book. It was chiefly intended 
to help in taxing the English. It generally states the 
names of the holders of each manor; the name of the holder 
under King Edward the Confessor; the value of the land, 
or rather what we should call the rateable value, at the 
time of the survey and in the time of King Edward; the 
number of plough teams, the mills, woods and fisheries ; 
the churches and castles; and the different classes of 
people on the manors with the size of their holdings. As 
there was no county of Lancashire when the survey was 
made, the part north of the Ribble was entered under 
Yorkshire and the part between the Ribble and the Mersey 
under Cheshire. All the part south of the Ribble was in 
the king’s hands at the time of the survey for some reason 
or other, perhaps because Roger of Poitou had rebelled and 
had not yet all his lands restored to him; so it escaped with 
a very light taxation. 

Another consequence, rather unlucky for us, is that the 
details given are very few, much fewer than in the case of 
other counties. We are not told even the names of many 
of the manors and holders of land in South Lancashire, 
and are told nothing of the number of serfs, villeins or 
cottars who cultivated the land. It seems to have been 
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mostly held in small manors by thegns, drengs or “ free 
men,” who were obliged to repair the king’s houses, make 
hedges to enclose the deer in his forests, make weirs for 
fishing in his rivers, and send reapers for one day to his 
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harvest in August. There were a good many large forests. 
For the north of Lancashire there are rather more details 
but we only find between 200 and 300 villeins pardans 
and serfs mentioned altogether. A villein usually held 
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land belonging to the lord of the manor, which he culti- 
vated to supply his own wants. Generally these were in 
alternate strips in common fields in the case of the arable 
land, so that each should have his share of good and bad 
land. As we have seen there was not much of this arable 
land in Lancashire. Each villein had the right to send a 
certain number of beasts into the unploughed pasture and 
the arable land after the crops were gathered according to 
the size of his holding. They joined together to plough 
the land, each contributing his share, according to the size 
of his holding, to the teams of eight oxen which were re- 
quired to work the heavy ploughs they used. A: villein 
had to work a certain number of days in the week for his 
lord, cultivating the land, which the lord reserved for himseif 
as a sort of home farm, called the demesne, and give extra 
help at harvest time. Some of the demesne sometimes 
consisted of strips belonging to the lord intermingled with 
the strips of the villeins. A bordar was an inferior kind 
of villein usually holding less land and rendering similar 
services. In Lancashire we find bovarit mentioned. The 
service these rendered was looking after their lord’s cattle. 
Others called radmen held their lands by the service of 
riding on his errands. At Penwortham there were six 
burgenses. Most likely they were inhabitants of a little 
town or burgh which had sprung up under the protection 
of the new Castle of Penwortham and perhaps owed the 
service of garrisoning it in time of war. A great deal of 
what is called the Fylde district, which was one of the 
earliest parts of Lancashire to be cultivated and had been 
occupied by a great many villages, was waste at the time 
of the survey. Perhaps it had been ravaged when Karl 
Tostig was turned out of his earldom just before the 
Norman Conquest. In any case the information William’s 
men seem to have got about it was very meagre. A good 
many names of the Lancashire thegns, such as Ulf, Orm 
and Gamel, are unmistakably English. The names of the 
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other landholders mentioned are Norman sometimes, but 
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a good many end in “ bald”’ or “‘ bert” and so are probably 
English too. 
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We have seen that in the course of the three reigns 
following the Conquest a number of baronies were founded 
in Lancashire. A baron usually wanted a castle. 

English castles consisting of a mound with a wooden 
house on it surrounded by a palisade, which also took 
in a horseshoe-shaped piece of the ground below, existed 
before the Norman Conquest. The mounds still remain 
at Hornby, in Lonsdale, and Melling, in the same valley. 
But Roger and his barons began to build castles of stone 
in the new manner which was beginning to be usual in 
Normandy. These were of two kinds. The first was built 
on a hill or rock or a level piece of ground, and was square 
or oblong and had very massive walls. The other was 
generally on an artificial mound of earth lke the older 
wooden castles, and was sound and less massive because 
the artificial mound did not offer so firm a foundation. 
At first both kinds had only a tower or keep, with a space 
in front or all round it, enclosed by a stone wall. Of the 
castle which Roger built at Penwortham nothing remains 
but its huge mound. The two castles of which remains 
have come down to us are Lancaster and Clitheroe. Both 
belonged to the kind which had a square keep, and were 
built on natural rocks. The great square keep of Lan- 
caster Castle, built by Roger on the spot where there had 
been a Roman fort, was eighty feet square with walls ten 
feet thick. It had a massive wall running through the 
centre from east to west dividing it into two halves. 
Several of the original Norman windows remain. Founda- 
tion walls have been discovered belonging to a Norman 
castle at Hornby, which was replaced by one built at a 
later date by the Nevilles. It protected the upper valley 
of the Lune and was a defence for Lancashire against 
attacks from the North. 

The Norman keep of Clitheroe Castle with its curtain 
wall still remains. It was built on the top of an isolated 
limestone crag, precipitous in parts, in the upper valley of 
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the Ribble, a mile to the north of Pendle Hilly defended 
the passage over the mountains into Yorkshire. The keep 
is thirty-three feet square, forty-three feet high, and has 
walls eight feet thick at the base. It stands at the east 
edge of a space eighty feet by ninety feet, enclosed by a 
wall which skirts the edge of the rock. It had a ground 
floor and two upper stories. The ground floor, which was 
entered by a trap-door from above, was used as a store-room., 
The first floor had a room in the wall connected with it by 
a short passage. The entrance was by a staircase outside 
going up from the south end to a door in the east wall on 
this floor. A winding staircase in the wall from the first 
floor led to the second floor, which was a plain square room. 
The first floor had two loopholes, with probably another in 
the chamber in the wall. The ground floor had three, 
one of which has been built up. But the second floor had 
none at all. We can see from this that however safe from 
attack any one in one of these keeps might be, people in 
them could not do a great deal of damage to any one out- 
side. But the walls were so massive that they defied the 
assaults of battering-rams, and being of stone could not be 
attacked by fire hke the old wooden castles. The only 
wooden part of the keep was the floor of each storey, which 
rested on huge joists. There were other castles built 
under the Norman kings at Merhull, at Kirkby by Gilbert 
Fitz Reinfrid, at Manchester, at Greenhalgh, near Roch- 
dale, probably at Castleton, and at Halton, near Lancaster, 
on the site of an English one. King John built a castle 
at Liverpool, where St. George’s Church now stands, in a 
different style. It had embattled walls, with towers on 
both the north and the south side. 

The only way to take such castles was by starving them 
out. In Normandy King William had had a good deal of 
trouble with his barons, who obeyed him as little as they 
could help, so that he took care to prevent his English 
barons from building any more castles than were strictly 
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necessary. It was only by special favour that a baron 
could get permission to build such a strongbold as Roger 
of Poitou built at Chtheroe; and then it was only because 
the North of England needed a strong defence against the 
Scots. 


CHAPTER Ix 


THE HARLY CHURCHES AND THE MONASTERIES OF 
LANCASHIRE 


HE Normans built something else besides castles in 
Lancashire. They were great builders of churches 
as well. It is generally easy to recognise Norman work 
in churches by the massive stone pillars, narrow windows, 
round-topped arches and zig-zag ornamentation round the 
arches. Sometimes the zig-zags are accompanied or re- 
placed by the dog-tooth ornament which is easy to re- 
cognise when once seen. It is hike a pyramid with the 
top blunted. Unfortunately very few of the churches they 
built have lasted to the present day, except those belong- 
ing to the great monasteries. Among the few churches 
or portions of churches are Aldingham on Morecambe 
Bay, near Barrow, which is all that remains of a village 
that once stood there; Dalton, in Furness, which has a late 
Norman north door; Flxton near Manchester; Gressing- 
ham, in Lonsdale, near Carnforth; which still have late 
Norman doorways; an oratory at Heysham near Lan- 
caster; Huyton near Knowsley. Overton near Heysham 
has a Norman doorway; and Stidd on the Ribble has a 
late Norman arch and some late Norman windows. 

There had been monks in England living a common 
life under the vows of poverty, chastity and obedience be- 
fore the Conquest. But now there came a great increase 
in their number. They divided their time between the 
services which they held in each of the divisions of the 
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night and day, the canonical hours as they were called, 
working in the fields on the abbey lands, and copying 
manuscripts and writing histories, or compiling other 
works having to do with eee Most of our knowledge 
of what happened in England in those days comes from 
the histories which they put together, while adding an 
account of the events of their own time which was con- 
tinued as time went on. 

William the Conqueror himself and his wife Matilda 
founded each an abbey at Caen, in Normandy, the one for 
men and the other for women. The churches of these 
two monasteries are amongst the earliest examples of the 
style of church building known as Norman or Romanesque. 
His followers, to whom he gave lands in England, followed 
his example, and fresh abbeys began to be founded every- 
where in England. The movement was helped by a great 
revival in zeal for the observance of the old rules which 
the monk St. Benedict had drawn up in the sixth century 
A.D. This revival began by the founding of the little mon- 
astery of Citeaux, in Burgundy, in 1098, just two years 
before the death of Wilham Rufus. 

The new monastery had a hard struggle at first. But 
when Bernard of Clairvaux, who afterwards became known 
as St. Bernard, came with eleven companions in 1113 his 
zeal and courage put new life into the monks, and Citeaux 
was soon strong enough to begin sending out monks to 
found new monasteries. Old-established monasteries also 
adopted the new rule. But it was long before this move- 
ment reached Lancashire. The first abbey to be founded 
by the conquerors was Furness. In 112; Stephen, Count 
of Boulogne, who was afterwards King Stephen, gave all 
Furness, with the exception of the baie of a certain 
Michael le Fleming, to the monks of Savieny, in Nor- 
mandy, who sent sleren monks there to found a monas- 
tery. 


In 1148 the mother abbey, Savigny, like many others, 
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adopted the rule of Citeaux. The monks of Furness at 
first objected to changing their rule. Their abbot went to 
Rome to appeal, but was seized by the monks of Savigny 
on his way home and forced to resign his abbey and be- 
come a Cistercian monk there. The next abbot agreed to 
adopt the Cistercian rule. As years went on the abbey 
became more and more powerful and got the lordship of 
the peninsula of Furness in which it lay. The church, 
which is one of the finest in the North of England, was 
begun about 1160. Only the ruins of the abbey remain 
now, but they are so well preserved in many ways that 
the position of the different buildings can still be traced. 
The church is the best preserved part of the monastery, 
but the visitor can still see parts of the cloisters where 
the monks worked and took exercise: the fratry, where 
the monks had their meals, with a pulpit in which a 
reader sat to read aloud to them at meal-times; the com- 
mon room, in which there was a fire to warm themselves 
at; the chapter-house, where they met to discuss the 
affairs of the monastery or if necessary elect a new abbot ; 
and the kitchen. Other places, such as the scriptoriwm 
over the chapter-house, where they wrote or copied manu- 
scripts, and the dormitory, where they slept, were on 
upper floors which have fallen in; but there is enough to 
show how important an abbey Furness was. One of the 
duties of the monks was to offer hospitality to strangers 
and travellers. A house outside the actual monastery was 
generally built for this purpose. The one at Furness is 
the only part still left with a roof on it. Of the church 
the transepts are the best preserved part. The flight of 
steps leading from the dormitories, by which the monks 
came to the services in the night, can still be traced. 
The beautiful arches of the cloisters are good examples 
of the Norman style of building, but most of the abbey was 
built later in the Harly English style, which has pointed 
arches and more slender pillars and wider windows than 
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the Norman. These windows are frequently partly filled 
in with stone tracery im geometrical patterns, in which was 
set beautiful stained glass. 

The other Cistercian monastery in Lancashire, that at 
Whalley near Clitheroe, was founded by the monks of 
Stanlawe Abbey in Cheshire, who removed their monas- 
tery there in 1296, receiving the advowson of the Church 
of Whalley from Henry de Lacy, Karl of Lincoln. Much 
less remains of it than of Furness. The abbot’s lodging 
has been turned into part of a modern house. But the 
large church has been levelled to the foundations. There 
are ruins of the dormitory in two stories, a chapter-house, 
a kitchen and a lavatoriwm or washing place. The cloisters 
were of wood and have been destroyed. 

There were various other monasteries and religious 
houses founded in Lancashire. Some of them consisted 
of canons of the Order of St. Augustine, who lived to- 
gether and observed the monastic rules except that of 
seclusion from the world, doing the work of the parish 
clergy in the places where they lived. Others belonged to 
older orders than the Cistercians. 

Roger of Poitou and Godfrid ‘‘ Vicecomes”’ founded a 
priory at Lancaster, which was a sort of branch of St. 
Martin of Séez, in Normandy, being what was called an 
alien priory. Cartmell Priory was founded in 1188 by 
William Marshal the Elder, Earl of Pembroke, for Austin 
canons. ‘The church still remains as the parish church of 
Cartmell. The transepts of this church were built in the 
time of the early Norman kings, soon after the foundation 
of the priory. Among the duties which the priory per- 
formed was that of appointing a euide to take people across 
the sands of Morecambe Bay from Hest Bank. 

At Burscough another priory of the same canons was 
founded by Robert FitzHenry, Lord of Lathom, in the 
reign of Henry IT. (1154-1189). 

At Cockersand, what had been at first a hermitage and 
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then a hospital became about 1190 an abbey of canons 
of the Order of Prémontre, founded by Norbert, a canon 
of Cleves, in Germany, in 1119. Their rule was like that 
of the Austin canons. At Upholland, what was at first a 
college or chantry something like that of the Austin priories 
became in 1319 a priory of monks living according to the 
rule of St. Benedict, as it was observed before the Cistercian 
reform. At Penwortham there was another Benedictine 
priory founded by Warine Bussell in the time of William 
the Conqueror. Conishead Priory of Austin canons near 
Ulverston was founded by Janet de Pennington before 
1181. The Premonstratensian priory of Hornby was 
founded in the second half of the twelfth century by one 
of the Montbegons. While a house was founded at 
Lytham as a cell or braneh of Durham, between 1189 and 
1194, by Richard, son of Roger, and another at Kersal, 
near Manchester, as a cell of Lenton in Nottinghamshire, 
by Ranulf Gernons, Earl of Chester. 

But even the Cistercians became lax in the observance 
of their rule, owing chiefly to the wealth which poured 
into their hands from pious benefactors; and new orders 
arose, vowed to absolute poverty and the service of man 
in preaching and ministering to the sick, the friars. The 
Friars of St. Dommic, or Black Friars, and those of St. 
Francis, or Grey Friars, so named from the colour of their 
cloaks, had also houses in Lancashire. Edmund, Earl of 
Lancaster, founded a monastery of Grey Friars at Preston 
about the reign of Edward I., while Sir Hugh Harrington 
founded a house of Black Friars at Lancaster in 1260. A 
house of another order, the Austin Friars, was founded at 
Warrington before 1329. It is important to remember 
that all the monks not only sheltered travellers, but gave 
away a great deal of food to the people around. ‘There 
was always a kind of school attached to the monastery, 
in which the children of its tenants, or even those of the 
barons and knights near, might get the rudiments of 
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learning. But unless the poor man wished to become a 
clerk he seldom availed himself of it, at least in the early 
middle ages, as the centuries from the fall of the Roman 
Empire to the end of the fifteenth century are called. The 
Cistercians kept large flocks of sheep, whose wool was sold 
to the Italians and Flemings to be made into cloth. So it 
is to the Cistercians that we owe the beginnings of the 
commerce which has in our day made Lancashire one of 
the great markets of the world. 


CHAPTER X 


LANCASHIRE IS MADE INTO A COUNTY 


T the end of Chapter VII. we saw that the Honour of 
Lancaster, which included the lands between the 
Mersey and the Ribble and a good deal of the rest of the 
present county of Lancaster, was forfeited in 1102, by the 
rebellion of its lord, Roger of Poitou. Henry I. used the 
forfeited lands to provide for his nephew, Stephen of Blois, 
afterwards King Stephen, who was in possession of them 
before the year 1118. But the crown was disputed on 
Henry’s death in 1135 between his daughter Matilda and 
this Stephen. During the anarchy which followed, the 
town and castle of Lancaster, with the part of Lancashire 
north of the Ribble, seem to have passed into the hands 
of David I. of Scotland for a time, but in May, 1149, were 
given to Ranulf, Karl of Chester, who joined first Stephen 
and then Matilda in the civil war, and ruled over one-third 
of England for a time, and was in possession of the land 
between the Ribble and the Mersey, in exchange for his 
renunciation of a claim on Carlisle, by a treaty between 
Henry of Anjou, Matilda’s son, David I. and Ranulf. To 
win him over to his side Stephen afterwards gave him all 
the land between the Mersey and the Ribble, with the 
Honour of Lancaster, which of course included the lands 
in the midlands, as well as those in Lancashire north of 
the Ribble. These grants were confirmed by Henry IL., 
with additions in 1153. But Ranulf was slain soon after 
by William de Peverel, whose lands had been given to 
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him. His son was only six years old, so Henry gave the 
Honour of Lancaster fo Stephen’s son William who died 
in 1159. After his widow’s remarriage in 1164, it came 
again into the king’s hands, and remained in them until 
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1189. It is in 1169 that we first find the county of Lan- 
caster mentioned as contributing 100 marks for defaults 
and fines to the Royal Exchequer. The new county 
consisted of the lands between the Ribble and the Mersey 
belonging to the honour, and the Hundreds of Amounder- 
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ness and Lonsdale, north of the Ribble, which had been 
in the possession of David I. in Stephen’s time. These 
hundreds probably went back as divisions as far as the 
time of King Edgar (959-975) and were at first the land 
settled in by a hundred English families. In 1189 the 
Honour of Lancaster was given by Richard I. to his brother 
John and remained in John’s hands till he rebelled, whilst 
Richard was a prisoner of the Emperor Henry VI. in 
1194, when it was again forfeited to the king. The whole 
of it remained in the hands of the Crown again until 1229, 
when the Crown demesne between the Ribble and the 
Mersey was granted by Henry ITT. to Ranulf de Blundeville, 
HKarl of Chester, grandson of the Ranulf of Stephen’s day, 
who was one of the few barons who took John’s side in 
his struggle with the barens at the end of his reign and 
witnessed the Great Charter which they wrung from him 
in 1215 on the king’s side. When John died in the midst 
of the troubles which he brought on himself by failing to 
keep the Great Charter, Ranulf helped the young Henry 
III. against Louis of France, who had been called in by 
the barons to depose him. In the early years of Henry 
III. he was one of the chief rivals of Hubert de Burgh. 
His great courage and prowess as a knight caused a num- 
ber of tales to gather round his name. A fourteenth 
century poet, William Langland, speaks of ‘‘ Rymes of 
Robin Hood,” and ‘‘ Randolph, Erle of Chester ”’. 

He left no son. His third sister, Agnes, married William, 
Earl Ferrers, and with her went the lands between the 
Ribble and the Mersey. William’s ancestor, Robert de 
Ferrers, had been made an earl for his prowess at the 
Battle of the Standard against David I. of Scotland in 
1138. He received the custody of the Castle and Honour 
of Lancaster in 1223 or 1224, and acted as sheriff of the 
county several times. For the lands between the Ribble 
and the Mersey he paid the king a goshawk or fifty 
shillings. He was succeeded in 1247 by his son William, 
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who married one of the co-heiresses of Roger de Quincy, 
Earl of Winchester. This second William’s son Robert 
succeeded him while still a minor, and was given as a 
ward to Edward, the king’s son. When he came of age in 
1260 he was one of the most powerful of the barons, and 
was nephew by marriage to the king. For King John’s 
wife, Isabella de la Marche, had a number of children by 
Guy de Lusignan, whom she married after his death in 
1216, and Robert married one of Henry III.’s nieces by 
these Poitevin half-brothers. He joined the party which 
was resisting Henry III.’s extravagance and truckling to 
the Pope, who was trying to crush the last remains of the 
imperial party in Italy led by Manfred, natural son of the 
great Emperor Frederick II., and drew large sums of money 
from England for the purpose. The Emperors of the 
Holy Roman Empire as it was called, claimed the same 
dominion over Europe that the Roman Emperors who 
ruled Britain before the arrival of the English had in their 
day, and tried to make it a reality in Italy and Germany. 
Henry also caused great discontent by his fondness for 
foreigners, chief among whom were his wife’s relations. 
Robert was particularly dishked by both Henry and his 
son. He was very like his ancestor, Ranulf Gernons, Earl 
of Chester in Stephen’s reign, in behaviour and position. 
In 1258 Henry IIT. was forced by the barons to grant a 
series of reforms called the Provisions of Oxford, which 
handed over the real government to a committee of barons. 
Robert took a chief part in the civil war which broke out in 
1263, when Henry and his son Edward refused to submit 
to the Provisions any longer. He is described as faithful 
neither to the king nor to the barons and nearly brought 
defeat on Simon de Montfort at Lewes by his failure to 
join the others, though they waited a long time for him at 
London. He made matters worse by marching through 
the midlands, plundering and burning, after the two 
parties had made peace by the Mise of Lewes. He was 
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thrown into prison and his lands seized by Simon de 
Montfort, who as head of the council appointed under the 
Provisions of Oxford, was the real ruler of England at 
the time. Simon was overthrown by Edward, the king’s 
son, at Evesham in 1265, and some time after Robert was 
released. But he put himself at the head of the ‘‘ dis- 
inherited”’ (that is those who had forfeited their lands 
through rebellion), who were continuing the war. He 
was taken and condemned to pay a fine of seven years’ 
rent to get his lands back again. The sum was too great 
for him to raise and they were given to Edmund, the king’s 
second son. 


CHAPTER XI 
EDMUND CROUCHBACK BECOMES EARL OF LANCASTER 


HE king’s son Edmund, who received the Honour of 
Lancaster in 1266, had already had a strange his- 

tory. ‘Twelve years before, when only a boy of nine years 
old, he had been named King of Sicily by Pope Innocent 
IV., and three years later appeared before the barons dressed 
up in the costume of Apulia, part of his shadowy kingdom, 
in order to appeal for money to help his father to pay for 
his crown. He kept the title for nine years, at the end of 
which Pope Alexander IV. took it from him, because no 
more money was forthcoming from England. It was not 
indeed likely, for Henry III. was at war with his own 
barons. All the part his second son took in the war, so 
far as we know, was to go abroad to collect mercenaries 
after the defeat of Lewes (1264). After the royal victory at 
Evesham (1265) he returned, and his father immediately 
granted to him the lands of the great leader of the barons, 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, who had fallen at 
Evesham. This grant as we have seen was followed in 
1266 by that of the lands of Robert de Ferrers. He also 
received (1267) both the honour and the county of Lan- 
easter. The honour included lands in nine other counties 
besides Lancashire. Not content with these grants, Henry 
III. and his son Edward added others. At his death 
Edmund held lands in twenty-five counties of England. 
He received the Honour of Monmouth and the counties 
of Cardigan and Carmarthen from Henry, but Edward 
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prudently got him to exchange the Welsh counties for the 
manors of Wirksworth and Ashbourne, with the Wapen- 
take (or Hundred) of Wirksworth (all in Derbyshire). 
Edmund held two other hundreds of the same county, 
so that his power was nearly as great there as in Lan- 
cashire. His Castle of Tutbury had an honour like that 
of Lancaster attached to it, consisting of manors chiefly in 
Derbyshire. ‘To still further better his fortunes, Edmund 
in 1269 married the heiress of the Lords of Holderness, 
Avelina de Fortibus, a child of ten, hoping in this way 
to secure the succession to the Lordship of Holderness, 
the Isle of Wight and the Earldom of Devon. She died 
five years later, and as she left no child Edmund lost 
the prize he had hoped to gain. In 1271 he put out his 
lands to farm to raise money and went on the crusade. 
He returned after two years heavily in debt. He had 
already leased his lands for seven years, so that he was 
only saved from the want of ready money, which his in- 
herited extravagance had brought upon him, by another 
wealthy marriage. A little over a year had passed since 
the death of Avelina, when Edmund married Blanche, 
widow of the Count of Champagne. His new bride was a 
cousin of the King of France, Philip IT]. As Edmund’s 
step-daughter, the heiress to the county of Champagne, was 
a child of only eighteen months old, he ruled over it for 
something over eight years. It was one of the wealthiest 
parts of France. Merchants from all over Europe came to 
the fairs of Troyes. Provins had a population of 70,000, in- 
cluding 30,000 artisans, and had 2,000 looms for weaving 
cloth and 1,700 cutlery workshops. The revenue of the 
county was equal to £150,000 a year at the present day, and 
its count was in many ways almost independent of the King 
of France. During the eight years of his rule Edmund paid 
frequent visits to France. He also helped his brother Edward 
in his Welsh wars. In 1277 he was in command of one of 
the royal armies there and he took part in the Welsh wars 
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in 1282-1283 and 1294. In 1283 he confirmed a grant to 
the Abbey of Whalley at Liverpool, and was at Lancaster 
in September, 1286, but he does not seem to have spent 
very much of his time in Lancashire. During his rule of 
Champagne a revolt of the craftsmen of Provins was put 
down with such great severity that the town was ruined. 
In 1284 he gave it up to Philip III. of France, whose son, 
Philip the Fair, the heiress Jeanne, now eleven years old, 
was to marry. He still kept the five castles with their 
lands, each something like his English honours, belonging 
to his wife’s dowry, but lost even these when war broke 
out with France in 1294. He had laboured hard to come 
to some arrangement with Philip IV. for his brother. The 
English chroniclers say that Philp deceived him into sur- 
rendering the castles of Gascony and then declared war. 
Edmund led an army into Gascony in 1296, and took the 
Castle of Lesparre. But he failed to take the Castle of St. 
Macaire, and falling short of money to pay his soldiers had 
to retreat, and shortly afterwards died. He had been 
throughout loyal to his brother, helping him in England, 
Wales and France. Most of the Karls of Lancaster who 
came after him, though they were not always either patri- 
otic or gifted, were forced by their position as the most 
powerful of the barons to time after time lead them against 
the Crown until Henry Bolingbroke, Duke of Lancaster, 
became King of England and most of the county of Lan- 
caster Crown land. It is well to notice how in this way 
the branch of the royal house which received the lands of 
Simon de Montfort and Robert de Ferrers inherited their 
political position and turned against the Crown. It seemed 
as if Lancashire could only become thoroughly united to 
the rest of Kngland by the King of England being Duke of 
Lancaster as well. Edward I. wished to make all the island 
of Great Britain into one kingdom, and did very much 
towards doing so by his wise laws and his summoning of 
the knights of the shire and the burgesses of his boroughs to 
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his Parhament of 1295, as well as by conquering Llewelyn, 
Prince of Wales, and by giving his lands and title to his 
own eldest son, Edward of Carnarvon. But the power that 
he and Henry IIT. put into the hands of Karl Edmund nearly 
undid all this work. 


CHAPTER XII 


EARLY TOWN LIFE IN LANCASHIRE 


N looking back at the troubled times through which 
Lancashire like the rest of England had been passing 
there are two things which are very plain. The one is 
the need, that those who wished to carry on any peaceful 
calling must have found, of the protection of some one 
more powerful than themselves. The other is the like 
need, which both barons and king found, of help, especially 
in money, in their continual wars. It was from those 
below them that they sought it, and it is to this need of 
mutual help that we owe our English hberties, and one of 
the things that helped more than anything else in winning 
them—the growth of the chartered town or borough. It 
was under the protection of the castles of the barons of 
Lancashire that the towns grew up. But it was always 
in virtue of a special charter of privilege and protection, 
which secured mutual advantages to both the lord and the © 
burgesses, that they reached the prosperity that made 
them the germs of the great towns of to-day. After the 
Conquest, besides Norman soldiers, Norman artisans came 
over to settle and taught the English new handicrafts and 
arts, and people who carried on trade and handicraft began 
to settle together in towns. Some of these grew up around 
the new castles. 

The group of traders, artisans and farmers, which settled 
on the banks of the Ribble where it approaches the sea 
at Preston, not far from the Castle of Peneverdant or 
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Penwortham, was amongst those which got a charter 
under Henry IT., and its charter was confirmed by King 
John in 1199. The confirmation granted the burgesses 
in addition to other privileges the toll of the Wapentake of 
Amounderness, in which Preston lies, and the privilege of 
holding a market for eight days from the 15th of August 
every year. Lancaster, which grew under the shelter of 
Roger of Poitou’s castle, had the same liberties as the 
town of Northampton given toitin 1199. Forit was usual 
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- for the burgesses in their charter to take that of some other 
town as their model. The burgesses were freed in addition 
from all servile dues, such as grinding at the lord’s mill 
and ploughing and sowing for him. ‘They were given the 
right of pasture in the forest as far as their cattle could go 
and return in one day, and of taking dead wood for firewood 
and other wood under the control of the king’s forester. 
Clitheroe, another town under the protection of a castle, 
was granted the customs of the town of Chester as early 
as 1147. Salford received a charter from Ranulf de 
Blundeville, Earl of Chester, between 1230 and 1232. The 
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borough was to be ruled by its own borough-reeve elected 
by the burgesses from themselves. Every burgess was to 
have a burgage of land of one acre and pay twelve pence 
a year for it. He might sell his burgage, but the heir had 
the right to have it offered to him for sale first. No 
burgess was to bake except at the lord’s bakehouse. If 
he had a mill the burgesses must grind at his mill to the 
twentieth bushel, if not they might grind wheresoever they 
pleased. They were to have their own courts of justice 
for debts amongst themselves and certain other cases, and 
be free from toll within all the earl’s fairs and markets. 
They had a right like that. of Lancaster of taking a reason- 
able amount of wood in his forests for building and burning. 
They had also the right of pasture for their swine in the 
woods and pastures of Salford without paying pannage. 
No one could carry on the business of shoemaker, skinner, 
fuller or any other trade within the Hundred of Salford 
except in the borough. Bolton received a charter very 
like the Salford one from William de Ferrers in 12538. 
The baron’s rights were reserved in the Salford charter, 
so that it did not prevent Manchester receiving a charter 
with much the same privileges, including those regarding 
trade, from its lord, Thomas Grelley, in 1301, with pro- 
vision for recovering the debts of the burgesses from 
outsiders. One curious article is noteworthy. If any 
burgess wounded another from Saturday afternoon until 
Monday he had to pay a fine of twenty shillings to the 
lord of the manor; if on a Monday or other day of the 
week, the fine was only twelve pence. 

The increase of security in travelling, which followed 
on the better order which was enforced, in spite of civil 
wars, by the Norman and Plantagenet kings, caused a great 
increase of trade between town and town. We read of 
King William that “among other things it is not to 
be forgotten the good peace that he made in the land. It 
was such that aman might go over the kingdom unhurt 
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with his bosom full of gold.” ‘‘ All ports and roads,” we 
read elsewhere, ‘“‘he ordered to be open to merchants, and 
no injury to be done them.” ‘To control this trade and 
help one another, those carrying it on established in the 
towns merchant guilds. ‘‘Guild”’ was the name given to 
any society of persons joined together for a common object. 
These merchant guilds included not only those carrying on 
trade but also those exercising the various crafts. But 
as time went on separate craft guilds were set up and 
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tried to free themselves from the control of the merchant 
guilds. It became very common in granting charters to 
towns to give them leave to establish a merchant guild. 
Any one who wished to buy or sell in the town had to 
become a member, paying an entrance fee and a yearly 
scot or hanse for his privileges. The entry was jealously 
guarded. In some cases a member might only transfer 
his membership to his near kin. In others the member- 
ship of the guild was only granted for life. Very serious 
offences against the rules of the guild were punished by 
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turning a member out. They had regular meetings, at 
which new members were admitted, punishments inflicted, 
and new rules made. They had feasts also, after which 
the favourite amusement of bull-baiting gave them enter- 
tainment at the expense of some member. In many towns 
they became so important that they controlled the whole 
of their affairs. Preston was granted a charter for a 
merchant guild in the reign of Henry III. Liverpool had 
one granted to it in 1229, which it lost in Richard I1.’s 
reign, but received one again in Henry IV.’s reign. One 
of its privileges was that produce (that is corn or flax or 
such-like things, of which a good deal was already im- 
ported from Ireland) brought to the port had first to be 
offered for purchase to the mayor and town. A fine had 
to be paid before it could be offered for sale in the open 
market. Wigan was granted a borough charter with a 
cuild merchant in 1242 and Lancaster got a merchant 
guild in 1337. 

So that in all these places trade was a jealously guarded 
monopoly in the hands of a number of people who had 
been granted that special privilege by the lord of the 
manor. They were protected against outsiders by special 
privileges and settled their disputes generally amongst them- 
selves. As time went on the guilds, where they existed, 
got more and more of the control of the towns, until it 
became difficult to distinguish between the ruling bodies 
of the town and those of the guild. 

The Preston Guild held a special meeting every twenty 
years to see who were members of the guild and enroll 
new ones. The custom is still kept up with great pomp 
and solemnity, though the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1835 did away with all the special privileges of the guild, 
providing that ‘‘ every person in any borough may keep any 
shop for the sale of all lawful wares and merchandises by 
wholesale or retail, and use every lawful trade, occupation, 
mystery or handicraft, for hire, gain, sale, or otherwise, 
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within any borough”. In this way from the Norman 
Conquest onwards towns began to arise in Lancashire 
having partly the control of their own affairs. While in 
many of them were guilds whose aim was to protect and 
gain special privileges for their members, who carried on 
various trades and handicrafts. 


CHAPTER XIII 
EARLY TRADE AND INDUSTRY IN LANCASHIRE 


HERE can be very little doubt that the first trade 
and industry to be established in Lancashire was 

that of wool. In the times before the Norman Conquest 
the inhabitants span the wool from their sheep and wove 
it into rough home-made cloth for their own wants. But it 
was with the founding of Furness Abbey in 1127 that wool- 
farming on a large scale began. Furness and its fellow 
Cistercian Abbey of Whalley made some of their wool into 
cloth for their own use. But the rest was sold to merchants 
from Lombardy, Tuscany and Flanders, the great seats 
of the manufacture of the finer kind of woollen stuffs, for 
which the English wool was in great demand. The money 
they received often went to pay the forced loans which 
kings like John and Henry were so fond of extorting, or 
the tithes which the Popes exacted from the monks to pay 
for the crusades for the recovery of the Holy Land. Some- 
times the wool itself was borrowed and sold by the king 
or Pope to the merchants, but in each case its destination 
was the same. It travelled on the backs of pack-horses 
over the Pennine Range to Newcastle, Boston, Hull, Yar- 
mouth, or London, to be shipped over-seas. At first it 
was carried to Antwerp or St. Omer. But after the cap- 
ture of Calais in 1347, it was in that town that the staple 
of wool, as the place where people were obliged to sell their 
wool was called, was fixed. In Edward II.’s time at the 
port of Boston alone the custom on the wool exported over- 
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seas averaged between £4,000 and £5,000 a year. Attempts 
were made to prevent this export of wool, and the Pro- 
visions of Oxford in 1258 decreed that wool should be 
worked up in England, and should not be sold to foreigners, 
and that every one should use woollen goods made within 
the kingdom. But as the English could only make the 
coarse homespun cloths, this provision was not of much 
effect, though a chronicler tells us that ‘“‘ Many seeking to 
please Earl Simon de Montfort wore white clothes, dis- 
daining to wear coloured”. ‘There must have been a 
certain trade in undyed English woollen goods, therefore, 
though quite a small one, and probably not extending out- 
side the county or district where the wool itself was grown. 
There was a mill for fulling or bleaching wool at Man- 
chester as early as 1282. + 

The Flemish artisans who had rebelled against their 
feudal lords were defeated at Cassel, and brought into 
subjection again, in 1328. A great number of them to 
escape from this came over into England, and were en- 
couraged by the royal protection in spite of the jealousy of 
the English workers in wool. They introduced the manu- 
facture of finer kinds of woollen goods not made before in 
England, and settled chiefly in Essex, Kent, Wilts and 
Suffolk, but some settled in Lancashire as well. In 1852 
they were granted protection, freedom from belonging to 
the guild of London or of any other cloth workers of the 
realm, or liability to pay any sums of money by reason of 
such guild. They became members of the guild in the end. 
The growth of the manufacture was slow, but it became 
much quicker at the end of the fifteenth century, when a 
great many of the old arable farms were turned into sheep 
farms, and thus ‘‘sheep became devourers of men,” for 
there was a less number of men needed to look after the 
farms. This change from corn-growing to sheep-farming 
was brought about by the gradual gaining of freedom by 
the old class of villeins, and the dearness of labour and 
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difficulty of cultivation which sprang from it. The new 
manufacture found some employment for the workless 
labourers. How it had grown is shown by the fact that 
the export of woollen cloth in 1354 was a httle short of 
5,000 pieces, and at the accession of Henry VIII. in 1509, 
155 years later, it had grown sixteenfold to 30,000 pieces. 
What proportion of these came from Lancashire we do not 
know, but with its old-established sheep pastures it is not 
likely that Lancashire was so very far behind Essex and 
Kent. The woollen manufacture was carried on at Man- 
chester as early as the reign of Edward I., so that some of 
this increase was probably due to the growth of the woollen 
industry in Lancashire. With its large pastures Lanca- 
shire must have produced a good deal of wool, some of 
which must have been made into cloth and exported, for 
very little would suffice for Lancashire’s own needs. When 
the Emperor Charles V. tried to suppress the great Re- 
formation movement, which belongs to a later chapter, in 
the Netherlands, the Protestants, as they were called, fled 
to England in large numbers, so that in the sixteenth 
century the manufacture of many of the finer woollen 
stuffs was introduced. About this time the weavers began 
to complain of oppression by their masters, the master- 
clothiers, and in 1555 an Act called the Weavers Act was 
passed. Its object was to prevent the growth of what we 
should call the factory system on account of the evils it 
brought with it. Unskilled labourers were employed at 
low wages by people with several looms, or the people let 
out their looms to poor weavers at exorbitant prices. 
The law forbade any clothier outside a city or corporate or 
market town to have more than one loom, or a country 
weaver to have more than two looms. No weaver was to 
have a fulling mill or act as a fuller or dyer, and no fuller 
was to have aloom. No person not already carrying on 
business was to make or cause to be made or woven any 
kind of broad woollen cloths outside corporate or market 
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towns or places where cloth had been commonly made for 
the last ten years. Country weavers were not to have 
more than two apprentices. All who set up the “ Art and 
Mysterie’”’ of weaving were to serve a seven years’ ap- 
prenticeship. Lancashire was included in the list of 
counties in which this Act was to be in force. An Act 
was passed three years later (1557) prohibiting the manu- 
facture of woollen cloth outside corporate towns, but from 
this Lancashire was excepted. 

There were other manufactures besides the woollen 
manufacture flourishing in Lancashire in the fifteenth 
century. In 1542 the privilege of sanctuary or freedom 
from arrest for malefactors within a certain area was 
taken from Manchester. The reason was that merchants 
from Ireland sent their lfnen yarn, and wool growers from 
Lancashire and other parts sent their wool there to be 
made into cloth. As it had to be bleached in the open it 
was found a great temptation to thieves, and something 
was needed to protect traders against their resort to Man- 
chester, ‘‘ the fairest and quickest (i.e, busiest) town in 
Lancashire”. It is inthis statute that we first find the 
word “cottons”? used. They were not what we should 
call cotton goods, but a coarse kind of woollen. Man- 
chester was the great centre of their manufacture. It 
is not until the year 1641 that we find the first mention 
of what is now called cotton in Lancashire. 

Another industry that flourished in Lancashire as early 
as 1482 was that of hats and caps. A petition to the 
king in Parliament was promoted in that year, complain- 
ing of the introduction of a fulling mill, which did the 
work of twenty men, and so took from the hatmakers the 
means of earning their living. This is a first instance of 
the use of machinery, which was to bring about a revolu- 
tion in the life of Lancashire, and in the end change it 
from the poorest and most thinly peopled of English 
counties to one of the richest and most densely peopled. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THOMAS OF LANCASTER AND THE MISRULE OF EDWARD II. 


HOMAS, the eldest son of Edmund, the first Earl of 
Lancaster, was a minor at his father’s death, and 

only succeeded to his lands on attaining his majority in 
1297. In spite of the power he inherited from his father 
he gave no trouble to Edward I., though in the very year 
he came of age the barons wrested the famous Confirma- 
tion of the Charters from that king. Edward of Carnarvon, 
who succeeded his father in 1307, began his reign by 
recalling from banishment Piers Gaveston, a Gascon 
companion of his youth, whom his father had banished 
on account of his bad influence, in spite of the promise 
he had made to his father not todo so. Gaveston received 
the Earldom of Cornwall much to the disgust of the great 
barons, Thomas amongst them. A tournament at Walling- 
ford, at which the upstart’s skill in arms enabled him to 
unhorse his aristocratic rivals, turned their jealousy into 
hatred. To crown all, during the king’s absence in France 
to fetch his bride Isabella, daughter of the French King 
Philip LV., Gaveston was made regent. Soon after Edward’s 
return from France the earls, headed by Thomas, de- 
manded his banishment. Edward yielded for a time, but 
a reconciliation was patched up a few months later and 
he was recalled. He added to his offences by giving the 
earls nicknames and dismissing one of Lancaster’s fol- 
lowers to make room for one of his own. The “Play 
Actor,” as Gaveston scornfully called Thomas, joined the 
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other barons in attending a Parliament in arms in 13810, 
and a committee of reform to make ordinances for the 
redress of grievances, called the ‘‘ Lord’s Ordainers,” was 
consented to by the king. Thomas was a member of 
the new commission, whose first act was to banish 
Gaveston. When he returned, in spite of the ordinances, 
Thomas and his armed followers surprised him and the 
king at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Gaveston fled to Scar- 
borough by sea, while Thomas watched the king to 
prevent him rejoining him. He surrendered to the Karl 
of Pembroke soon after on his safety being guaranteed, 
but his personal enemies among the barons, among whom 
the Earl of Lancaster and Guy, Earl of Warwick, were 
the chief, were not to be balked of their revenge. Gaves- 
ton was wrested from Pembroke’s custody by the Karl 
of Warwick, and beheaded in some land belonging to 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, on Blacklow Hill (1312). A 
reconciliation was effected between Thomas and Edward 
next year, but the earl refused to follow Edward to Scotland 
in 1814, and when he returned from the rout of his army 
at the battle of Bannockburn by the Scots he was help- 
less in the hands of his powerful subject, who had col- 
lected an army during his absence. Thomas’s father-in- 
law, Henry de Lacy, had died in 1811, leaving to him 
two additional earldoms, Lincoln and Salisbury. He 
spent at this time more than £7,000 a year, equal to fifteen 
times that amount or £105,000 at the present day, and 
nearly as much as the royal revenue from the customs 
on wool. The Earl of Lincoln left to him with the two 
earldoms, so people said, a charge to uphold Magna 
Charta and follow the counsel of the Earl of Warwick. 
Thomas now became chief of the king’s council and 
took the place of Pembroke (who never forgave either 
the Harl of Warwick or the Earl of Lancaster for their 
violation of his safe conduct to Gaveston) in the com- 
mand of the army against Scotland in 1315, He did 
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nothing that year, and-had to crush a rising of one of his 
own vassals, Adam de Banaster, in Lancashire in the 
autumn. Next year it was the turn of Edward to refuse 
to go with Thomas to Scotland, and in 1317 the king and 
his friends made a plot to surprise him, but it only resulted 
in Earl Warenne carrying off Lancaster’s wife, Alice de 
Lacy, not against her will, so people said. A private war 
began between the two earls, and went on in spite of the 
king’s trying to stop it. The taking of Berwick by the 
Scots in April, 1318, brought about another reconciliation 
of Thomas and Edward, and a council of four to be 
always with the king and execute and give advice on 
weighty matters was appointed, of which one was to be 
a baron or banneret of Thomas’s household. The king 
and earl entered Scotland together in August and laid 
siege to Berwick, but each still distrusted the other, and 
Thomas soon left. He was accused of having been bribed 
by the Scots. 

But little happened after this until 1321. In that year 
a dispute arose about the inheritance of Gilbert, Earl 
of Gloucester, for which there were three claimants, who 
had married three of his daughters. The Karl of Lancaster 
had a particular hatred for one of them, Hugh le Despenser 
the younger, who had at first been a member of his party. 
He was now in favour with the king and one of his 
most trusted advisers. An insult to the queen, who was 
refused admission to Leeds Castle, in Kent, by Lady 
Badlesmere, roused Edward to action and weakened the 
barons. Thomas allowed Lord Badlesmere, who was his 
personal enemy, to be crushed by the king, and made the 
mistake of allowing Edward after his capture of Badles- 
mere’s Castle of Leeds to defeat the barons of the South 
while he was hesitating in the North. When it was too 
late he tried to stop the king’s army at Burton-on-Trent, 
but his position was turned, and he fled to Pontefract and 
then towards Scotland. His way was barred by Sir Andrew 
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Harclay at Boroughbridge and he was defeated and taken 
prisoner. All his past conduct, including the execution of 
Gaveston, was raked up against him at his trial, and he was 
also accused (and it is quite likely he was guilty) of treason- 
able treating with the King of Scots. He was beheaded at 
Pontefract on 23rd March, 1322. He never showed much 
ability or patriotism and seems to have been as unfitted for 
his great position as his kinsman Edward. But he soon 
became a popular hero and saint. Miracles were worked 
at his tomb, and when the short-lived triumph of Edward 
had ended in 1327 in his deposition by the intrigues of his 
own wife, the government of Queen Isabella and Roger 
Mortimer, Earl of March, which ruled in the name of his 
young son Edward, actually asked the Pope to canonise 
him. He had been the feal ruler of England for a time, 
and the popularity which he attained by his resistance to 
the misgovernment of Edward II., though he did no better 
himself when he had his chance, made him a popular hero. 
He was the first of his family to set the example of leading 
in resistance to the Crown, a policy by which in the end 
Henry Bolingbroke, Duke of Lancaster, won the kingship 
for himself. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE TWO HENRIES AND THE FRENCH WAR. JOHN OF 
GAUNT AND HENRY BOLINGBROKE 


ENRY, Thomas's brother, who at first succeeded 

him in his Earldom of Leicester only, jomed Queen 
Isabella, when in 1326 she turned against her husband 
along with Roger Mortimer and dethroned him. When 
the sentence on Earl Thomas had been reversed by 
Parliament in 1327, he received the remainder of his 
brother’s earldoms. It was to him that Edward sur- 
rendered in Wales, whither he had fled in 1326. It was 
his disaffection with the government of Roger Mortimer 
that enabled Kdward III. to seize the reins of power in 
1332. He did not play any great part after that and in 
his old age became blind. His son Henry was a soldier 
and trusted general of Edward III., who made him Earl of 
Derby in his father’s lifetime (1837). He began his career 
in the Scotch war, twice accompanying Edward III. into 
Scotland. He played an important part in negotiating the 
Peace of Malestroit with King Philip VI. of France in 
1343. In 1345 he was sent with a small army into 
Gascony, where he took the strong castle of Bergerac, 
and a great many less important ones. In the battle of 
Auberoche, in which he defeated the French in the same 
year, the English bowmen showed how terrible they could 
be to the enemy, giving an earnest of the prowess which 
the following year routed the mailed knights of the King 
of France at Crecy. Wherever he went Derby struck 
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terror into the hearts of the French. In 1345 he suc- 
ceeded his father as Earl of Lancaster. In 1346, while 
the king was marching through the North of France, he 
invaded Poitou and Saintonge. He took part in another 
expedition in 1855 from Calais. In 1356 he was sent to 
Normandy. With quite a small army, the chronicler says 
only 500 men-at-arms and 500 archers, he marched, plunder- 
ing and burning, from La Hogue through Normandy to 
Verneuil, within a-few miles of Paris. King John of 
France, who was near him with a larger army, sent him a 
challenge to battle, but he replied jestingly that ‘‘ He had 
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come to Verneuil for certain business, which he had ac- 
complished, and was returning to La Hogue to accomplish 
certain other business, and if the king offered to bar his 
way he would find him ready enough to fight”. 

Henry spent the sum of £17,000, equal to £255,000 
nowadays, on the French wars, and in reward received 
amongst other gifts the Gascon town and castle of Ber- 
gerac. Edward showed still further confidence in him by 
creating him Duke of Lancaster in 1351 and making Lanca- 
shire into a county palatine. This meant that the Duke 
of Lancaster ruled the county like a little king. He had 
his own chancellor and judges, and rendered justice in all 
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suits which would otherwise have been judged by the 
royal judges, and had the same rights as the Count Palatine 
of Chester had within his county. To make the whole 
more secure, the assent of Parliament was obtained, and 
Henry was solemnly girt with a sword in token of his new 
dignity. In 1356 he entertained the captive King John 
of France, who had been taken at Poitiers that year, at 
his new palace of the Savoy, built with the spoils of 
Bergerac. Soon after he decided to go on the Crusade to 
the Holy Land, but like Richard Coeur de Lion was taken 
prisoner whilst passing through Germany. The Duke of 
Brunswick, who took him, put him to ransom. Before 
he had arrived in the East he heard that a truce had 
been made in the Holy Land and returned. On his 
return he challenged the Duke of Brunswick to a duel for 
keeping him prisoner and the duel was arranged to take 
place at Calais with great solemnity. But when it was 
about to begin the Duke of Brunswick, perhaps seized 
with fear at his formidable reputation as a warrior, refused 
to fight and submitted to the award of the King of France. 
On his return to England Henry devoted himself to bene- 
factions to hospitals and religious houses, earning for him- 
self the title of the Good Duke. He died in 1361. His 
daughter Blanche, who inherited his lands, in the absence 
of sons, was married to John of Gaunt, fourth son of 
Edward III., and Earl of Richmond. He served in the 
war which the Black Prince made to reconquer the king- 
dom of Castile for Don Pedro, who had been dethroned 
by his half-brother in 1370; and also commanded an 
expedition into Gascony. After the death of Don Pedro 
and of his first wife, Blanche, he married Don Pedro’s 
daughter Constance and laid claim to the crown of Castile. 
He twice commanded unsuccessful expeditions into France. 

He was all-powerful in the last years of Edward ITI. 
and protected the reformer John Wycliffe against William 
Courtenay, Bishop.of London. It was to his evil influence, 
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however, that much of the bad government which the 
Good Parliament of 1376 sought to remedy was attributed, 
and when he regained his lost ascendancy in 1377 most of 
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its good work was undone. He was suspected of aiming at 
the crown, and the recognition of the young Richard of 
Bordeaux, eldest son of the Black Prince, was asked for by 
Parhament to guard against his ambition. He was so 
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unpopular with the citizens of London that they tried 
to murder him and set fire to the Savoy. 

One party of the rebels in the rising of the commons in 
1381, which chiefly aimed at abolishing villenage, though 
they had other grievances, was particularly angry with 
John of Gaunt, saying that they did not want a king called 
John, though there was another party which complained of 
injustice done to him. This time the Savoy was burned 
to the ground and John had to remain in Scotland, where 
he was treating for peace with that country, till things had 
quietened down. He was accused of treason not long after- 
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wards, but cleared himself of the charge. Warned by the 
hatred of the mob he gave up his ambitious schemes in 
England, and in 1386 went to Spain to assert his claim to 
Castile at the head of an army. He was bought off by 
Henry of Trastamare with a pension of 16,000 marks and 
the marriage of his daughter Catharine to the heir of Castile. 
He returned to England in 1389 with forty-seven mules 
laden with chests of gold for the second payment of his 
pension. In 1390 he was made Duke of Aquitaine, much 
to the disgust of the great barons. He was still unpopular 
with the people as well. He was thought to have an undue 
influence over the king, and was said to have claimed the 
succession to the crown. It was by his advice that Richard 
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married for his second wife in 1396 Isabella, daughter of 
King Charles VI. of France. He died in 1399. 

His son Henry had all the popularity which John lacked. 
By his marriage with the co-heiress of the Bohuns, Earls 
of Hereford, Essex and Northampton, he was a powerful 
man even in his father’s lifetime. He became one of the 
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leaders of the barons against the Crown and in 1387 joined 
in appealing the king’s ministers of treason. When 
Richard took the government into his own hands, in 1389, 
he was reconciled to him, partly by his father’s influence. 
He quarrelled with his old associate in resistance to the 
Crown, the Earl of Arundel, and went quite over to the 
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side of the king. Another quarrel between himself and 
another old associate, the Earl of Norfolk, whom he accused 
of treason, was going to be settled by the ordeal of battle, 
when the king intervened and banished Norfolk for life 
and Hereford for ten years. When John of Gaunt died 
goon after the king seized Henry’s inheritance. He landed 
at Ravenspur, in Yorkshire, in the summer of 1399 with a 
few followers, saying he came to recover it. Richard, who 
was away in Ireland when he landed, returned too late. 
Henry’s popularity was so great, and Richard had made 
so many enemies, that he was unable to resist and surren- 
dered at Flint. A Parliament which met at Westminster 
in September, 1399, dethroned him and acknowledged 
Henry as king, ‘‘as descended in the right line from 
Edward I.” By this event the head of the House of 
Lancaster, who for over 150 years had been either the 
king’s right hand or his most powerful enemy and critic, 
came to the throne as the upholder of good government 
and good laws. The Duchy and County Palatine of Lan- 
caster became attached to the Crown as personal posses- 
sion, and the power which they gave to their holder from 
being a menace became a support to the throne. But the 
struggle between near kinsmen, which sprang from Henry 
III.’s unlucky gift to his son, was to continue in another 
form as the Wars of the Roses. 


CHAPTER XVI 


LANCASHIRE IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 


E have seen how in the end, by the accession of 
Henry IV. to the English throne, the County 
Palatine and Duchy of Lancaster became royal demesne ; 
that is to say the private property of the Crown. It was 
in this way that the Kings of France had bit by bit built 
up a strong monarchy in the old territory of the Gauls. 
Their own hereditary lands as Dukes of France, which at 
first meant only a small district round Paris, were the germ 
of their power, which tended to become more and more 
absolute as time went on, and they gathered in the great 
fiefs in one way or another, by purchase, by confiscation for 
rebellion or by the -dying out of the families which held 
them, when they escheated to the Crown, that is, became 
its direct property. The House of Lancaster tried a more 
difficult task. A system of representative government was 
erowing up in England, and it was the nation which, acting 
through Parliament, had put Henry on the throne. Henry 
tried to govern according to this system, and his son Henry 
V. tried to enlist the national sympathies by pursuing his 
claim on the crown of France through the Isabella who 
had married Edward II. The House of Lancaster failed 
to govern England well under a parliamentary system, 
and failed to conquer France either. Its failure led to its 
title being disputed by the rival House of York, which had 
_a stronger claim by inheritance, if the decision of Parlia- 
ment in 1899 were put on one side. When the Lancastrian 
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King, Henry VL., failed either to govern England well or 
conquer France, his rival stepped in, and a long civil war 
broke out, which ended in the establishment of a monarchy 
nearly resembling the French one in many ways, but still 
resting on the support of the people as a whole as repre- 
sented in Parliament. The claims of the two houses were 
united by the marriage of Henry of Richmond and Hlza- 
beth of York. Henry VIII. was King of England with 
undisputed hereditary title; but he humoured his Parlia- 
ments and, what is more important, governed in the way 
that a policeman does in keeping order, and giving the 
peace and safety in England, which allowed the merchants, 
traders and artisans, whose wealth was fast making them 
the most important power to be reckoned with, to go about 
their business quietly as they wanted. In this chapter we 
have to deal first with the growth of the system of parla- 
mentary representation so far as it concerns Lancashire ; 
and secondly, to notice how the struggle and changes of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries affected it. 

Simon de Montfort in 1265 was the first to summon 
representatives of both counties and boroughs to Parliament 
along with the barons. When we remember that one of 
the Provisions of Oxford forbade the wearing of foreign 
dyed woollen goods, we see how this was part of a general 
policy of gaining the support of the towns. Edward I. 
imitated his example. After several experiments, in 1295 
he summoned representatives of towns, counties and the 
clergy along with the barons and bishops to a Parliament. 
Two knights of the shire were summoned from Lancashire 
representing the smaller tenants, who held their land direct 
from the Crown, or freeholders, and those barons who were 
not considered important enough to be summoned indi- 
vidually to Parliament ; and in addition two burgesses from 
each of the boroughs of Lancaster, Liverpool, Preston and 
Wigan. This was a beginning, but it was long before it 
became a regular custom. During Edward IL.’s reign 
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Lancashire was in the hands of Thomas of Lancaster, the 
king’s chief opponent, and no representatives were sum- 
moned from it to most of his Parliaments. Liverpool and 
Wigan never sent any all through the reign. The boroughs 
and counties had to pay the expenses of their members 
and were only too anxious to escape the burden of sending 
them. In 1365 the sheriff reported that all the boroughs 
of Lancashire were too poor and weak to return members. 
Until the middle of the sixteenth century Lancashire only 
occasionally sent them. 

After the troubles of Edward II.’s reign bands of robbers 
made life and property unsafe, watching the passes through 
woods and other places, both public and private, and way- 
laying travellers, beating, wounding and abusing them; 
killing some of them, maiming others, and robbing all of 
them of their property. Lancashire was constantly exposed 
to the alarm of Scotch invasion, and had to supply men at 
arms to repel the Scots. On one occasion in Edward IIT.’s 
reign (13827-1377) its inhabitants were given permission to 
retire South during a Scotch invasion. There was scarcely 
any corn-land in Lancashire, so the Statute of Labourers, 
which was passed after the Black Death in 1348 had made 
labour scarce, allowed the labourers of Lancashire to leave 
their county during the corn-harvest, while the labourers 
of most of the other counties of England had to stay in 
their county. 

Liverpool carried on a trade with Ireland in dyed wares, 
worsteds, woollen goods, coal and linen as early as 1362. 
But its prosperity was hindered by its being under the rule 
of the Earls of Lancaster instead of the Crown up to 1399, 
and by the neighbourhood of two castles, one held from 
the Crown by Castellans (who in the fifteenth century were 
the Molyneux family) and the other by the Stanleys. These 
two families had frequent quarrels and came to blows in 
the streets of Liverpool. It was always the boroughs 
directly under the Crown that gained liberty earliest. 
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Liverpool could not even gain the right of paying a fixed 
sum every year in place of the fines and other things due 
to its lords. 

Lancashire was so thinly peopled that it only contained 
fifty-nine parishes out of the 2,832 parishes in England, 
and contributed only £336 8s. to a tax of £5 15s. on each 
parish levied in 1370, which was estimated to bring in 
£55,000. The southern and eastern coasts had their 
admirals to protect them against the French and Scotch. 
But the north-west coast was not thought important 
enough until a petition of the inhabitants of Lancashire, 
Cheshire and Cumberland in Henry IV.’s reign, complain- 
ing of the several robberies and depredations which had 
been committed on their coast by the king’s enemies, 
caused an admiral to be appointed for the north-west 
coast also. 

Many of the nobility of Lancashire were faithful to the 
cause of the House of Lancaster, and it was on the borders 
of North Lancashire, at Waddington Hall near Mitton 
Maena, that Henry VI. lay concealed for a whole year after 
the defeat of his army at Hexham in 1464. A great many 
of the old Lancashire noble families perished or had their 
estates taken from them in the civil wars, and a new one 
became the most powerful in Lancashire, the Stanleys. 
The Stanleys took their name from their original seat of 
Stoneleigh or Staneleigh, in Staffordshire. In Henry IV.’s 
reign Sir John Stanley married Isabella, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Thomas Lathom of Lathom, who had in- 
herited the manor of Knowsley through the marriage of 
Robert de Lathom with Catharine, daughter and heiress 
of Thomas de Knowsley. It was the defection of Thomas, 
Lord Stanley, Sir John’s descendant, with his army of 
Lancashire men, at the battle of Bosworth Field, in 1485, 
between Richard III. and Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, 
the representative of the house of Lancaster, that decided 
Richard III.’s fate. Sir William Stanley, Lord Stanley’s 
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brother, placed the crown on Henry of Richmond’s head 


JAMES STANLEY, 7TH KARL oF Dery, AND CHARLOTTE DE LA 
TREMOUILLE, HIS COUNTESS 


on the battlefield after it had been taken from the head of 
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the dead Richard. The Stanleys received rich reward for 
their services in the shape of confiscated estates in Lanca- 
shire and elsewhere. Lord Stanley was made Earl of 
Derby. Sir Wilham unluckily fell under suspicion of 
treason in 1495. He was executed and his estates and 
wealth forfeited to the Crown. But the Earl of Derby, 
who was Henry of Richmond’s stepfather through his 
marriage with Margaret Beaufort, was honoured by a 
personal visit from him, and built a bridge over the Mersey 
at Warrington for the royal convenience, The Stanleys 
became the most powerful family in South Lancashire. 

Another important change had also taken place. In 
spite of the wars and the quarrels and jealousy of earls, 
barons and castellans, the trade of the towns of Lancashire 
was gradually increasing, and they were slowly arriving 
at a greater degree of liberty and power. Though at the 
same time power in the towns themselves fell in most 
cases into the hands of a small self-elected body of burgesses 
who ruled the rest. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE NEW WORLDS AND THE REFORMATION 


NGLAND and France were not the only countries 
E in which strong monarchies had grown up towards 
the end of the fifteenth century. In Spain and Portugal 
the Christian kingdoms had succeeded in driving out the 
Arabs, who had invaded Spain in 711, at the time when 
Northumbria was fighting Mercia for the lordship of Lan- 
cashire, and Castile and Aragon became united by the 
marriage of Ferdinand of Castile and Isabella of Aragon. 
In North Italy and Tuscany the city states of Venice, 
Genoa and Florence had reached the height of their power 
and prosperity. Though the Arabs had been driven out of 
Spain, the Turks had taken Constantinople in 1453 and 
driven out the Greek scholars there, who still kept up the 
knowledge of the old Greek classical writers, and of the 
language in which the New Testament was written. 
These events produced many changes. In the first place 
the enterprising sailors of Spain, Portugal and Italy 
began to seek out new outlets for their trade by way of 
the ocean instead of the east end of the Mediterranean, 
where the Turks ruled; and secondly, the knowledge of 
Greek andthe study of the Greek Testament and Greek 
literature which the Greek scholars brought with them 
when they fled from the Kast caused a disturbance of the 
ideas about things which had ruled men’s minds throughout 
the Middle Ages. In 1497 the Portuguese sailor, Vasco de 
Gama, reached Calicut, in Hindostan, by way of the Cape 
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of Good Hope. In 1492 Christopher Columbus discovered 
America. These discoveries led to a further disturbance of 
men’s ideas and a widening of their outlook. While the 
introduction of printing from movable types by John 
Gutenberg in 1454 helped on the spread of knowledge of 
all kinds. With the New Learning, as the study of Greek 
and Latin authors was called, except in so far as it influ- 
enced the Reformation, we have little to do in the tale of 
Lancashire as yet. But the Reformation in the Church 
which sprang partly from it gave rise to a great change in 
the life of the county. 

John Wycliffe, a priest of Lutterworth, and scholar of 
Oxford, who as we have seen was protected by John of 
Gaunt, gained a great many followers in Richard IL.’s 
reign. He attacked the luxurious lives of the clergy and 
translated the Bible into English. But when he went on 
to attack doctrines, he lost the support of his patron, 
and his followers were persecuted under Henry IV. and 
some of them burnt. Lollardy, as the movement was 
called, died out during the civil wars. When Martin 
Luther, a German monk, attacked the papacy for grant- 
ing indulgences, that is relaxations of penance for sin in 
return for money, in 1517, and went on to question the 
Pope’s right to decide in matters of faith, Henry VIII. 
himself wrote a reply to his heresies, and gained thereby 
the title of Defender of the Faith. Nevertheless Luther’s 
ideas gained ground in England. Henry became anxious 
to get a divorce from his wife, Catharine of Aragon, in 
order to marry one of her maids of honour, Anne Boleyn. 
The Pope, afraid of offending her nephew, the Emperor 
Charles V., the greatest monarch in EKurope, would not do 
as Henry wished. So Henry got a divorce from his 
English bishops, declared himself Supreme Head of the 
English Church, and made his subjects take an oath to 
acknowledge him as such. He also began to favour the 
reforming doctrines a little. The Lancashire traders, 
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through their intercourse with the Netherlands, where 
Luther soon found a great number of followers, soon got 
familiar with the new ideas about religion. But the chief 
change affecting Lancashire was the suppression of the 
monasteries. Henry’s minister, Thomas Wolsey, had 
shown him the way by appropriating monastic revenues 
to found his College of Christ Church at Oxford. Instead 
of diverting the revenues of the monasteries to similar 
purposes as Wolsey did, however, Henry gave most of the 
money to his courtiers, keeping the rest for his own needs 
and only turning a comparatively small number of the 
abbeys into cathedral churches. The way in which he 
went about the work of suppression was also very arbi- 
trary. 

A number of visitors were sent round the monasteries 
to collect evidence of their bad condition. The smaller 
monasteries were then suppressed by Act of Parhament 
on the ground that religion was “ill kept’ in them. 
Their suppression caused so much discontent amongst 
the people, who were many of them dependent on their 
bounty, that the commons in the North rose in rebellion 
and demanded amongst other things their restoration. 
Henry agreed to the meeting of a Parliament in the North 
to settle the matter, but took a second rising, which was 
discouraged by their leader, Robert Aske, as a pretext for 
repressing the whole movement by force. The abbots of 
Furness and Whalley were accused of aiding the rebels, 
but there does not seem to be much evidence for their 
having done anything more than be unable to prevent 
them from entering the monasteries, or some of the 
monastery servants from joining them. The same thing 
was true of the other monasteries. But the king took 
the rising as a reason for doing away with the larger 
monasteries. Uncertain of the support of his Parliament, 
he did it by terrifying or cajoling the abbots and monks 
into surrendering their monasteries into his hands. In 
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some cases he was helped by the refusal of the abbot and 
monks to take the Oath of Supremacy, and some of the 
abbots shared the fate of the good and learned and en- 
lightened Sir Thomas More, one of the leaders in the 
New Learning, who was beheaded for the same refusal. 
In any case by the end of his reign all the monasteries 
had been done away with, the Lancashire ones amongst 
them. In some cases, like that of Cartmell, the building 
was saved to be the parish church, but as the revenues 
were generally taken away even these fell into disrepair. 
The choir of Cartmell Priory long remained uncovered 
after the lead had been stripped off by Henry, and the 
marks of the rain can still be seen on the old carved oak 
choir stalls. Furness, Whalley, and the other abbeys and 
priories were even less fortunate, and their buildings 
became in course of time total ruins, except where as at 
_ Whalley a portion was saved to become part of the house 
of the family to whom the monastic lands had been 
granted by the Crown. At the time of the suppression 
Lancashire was but a poor county, and their abolition 
was a great set-back to its prosperity. Their doles kept 
the poor from starvation, and they were amongst the few 
places where people learnt to read and write, though 
grammar schools were beginning to be founded like the 
one at Manchester, founded by Hugh Oldham in 1515. 
Perhaps it is not far wrong to say that the resistance to 
the introduction of the Reformed religion into Lancashire 
and the continuance of Catholicism there was due mainly 
to the way the Reformation was begun there. But Henry 
VIII. did not make any great changes in either ceremony 
or doctrine. 

The reforming party had gained the name of Protestants 
from the fact that certain princes of the German Empire, 
who favoured the new ideas of Luther, protested at the 
Diet of Speyer in 1529 against the enforcement of the 
decrees of the Diet of Worms of 1518, which forbade 
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changes in doctrine. It was under Henry’s son by Jane 
Seymour, a daughter of an English Protestant family, 
Edward VIL. that the Protestant party in the King’s 
Council got the upper hand and introduced an English 
Prayer-book, in place of the Latin one, containing articles 
of religion drawn up in accordance with Protestant ideas. 
Edward Stanley, the third Earl of Derby (1508-1572), was 
opposed to the extreme Protestant party and protested 
against the use of the Prayer-book being enforced by 
penalties. Queen Mary, daughter of Catharine of Aragon, 
who came to the throne on her brother’s death in 1558, 
restored the old religion. Derby was zealous in aiding 
her. In the persecution which followed the Lancashire 
victims were, as is usual in persecutions on account of 
religion, the noblest of their party. It was of no avail 
to John Bradford, a native of Manchester, that he had 
rescued Bourn, a Canon of St. Paul’s, from an infuriated 
congregation, one of whom had already flung a dagger at 
him. While in prison his letters, said the Earl of Derby 
in the House of Lords, did more harm than he had done 
while he was at liberty. In one of them he addressed 
“thou Manchester, thou Ashton-under-Lyne, thou Bolton, 
thou Bury, Wigan, Liverpool, Mottram, Stopport, Winsley, 
Kecles, Prestwich, Middleton, Radcliffe and thou city of 
West Chester,” appealing to them to “ turn to the Lord”. 
He was burnt at the stake. The fate of George Marsh 
of Dean excited so much sympathy that an attempt to 
rescue him was made at Chester, aided by Sheriff Cowper, 
but he suffered like the others. 

With the accession of Queen Elizabeth in 1558 the 
persecution of the Protestants ceased. Elizabeth, who was 
Henry VIII.’s daughter by Anne Boleyn, continued her 
father’s policy, but had no sympathy with the extreme 
Protestants. There is a tale told that when Dean Nowell, 
a Lancashire man, spoke ill of the sign of the cross in 
one of his sermons, she interrupted him roughly, shouting 
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out, “Quit that ungodly discussion and return to your 
text’. 

The Earl of Derby was sent with others to examine 
and release the imprisoned Protestants. There were 
many Catholics who declined to take the Oath of Suprem- 
acy, and instead of the number of Protestants in Lanca- 
shire increasing, it diminished. Many of them, too, were 
of the extreme party, which first appeared in Elizabeth’s 
reign. The Protestants, who had taken refuge from the 
Marian persecution at Geneva, in Switzerland, returned 
home steeped in the doctrines and methods of Church 
government of John Calvin, a French Reformer who had 
settled in Geneva, and wished to introduce them into 
England. They made a good many converts to their 
ideas at home, and so arose a party which rejected 
bishops, refused to use the Prayer-book and condemned 
many of the ceremonies and symbols, such as the ring 
in marriage, and the sign of the cross in baptism, which 
the English Church had retained. So Elizabeth had 
many difficulties with Lancashire as with the rest of 
England. The gentry especially clung to the old religion. 
The Bishop of Chester, in whose diocese Lancashire lay, 
mentioned a ‘‘ confederacy” of Lancashire “‘ papists’”’ as 
existing, and said that ‘‘from Warrington all along the 
sea-coast of Lancashire, the gentlemen were of the faction, 
and withdrew themselves from Religion,” that is, abstained 
from attending church. The loyalty of the Earl of Derby 
alone kept Lancashire from joining in the great rebellion 
of the Catholics of the North in 1569, and the Catholic 
leanings of the earl and his family made even that sus- 
pected. The Catholic gentry began to send their sons 
abroad to be educated in the Catholic religion, and in 
1580 several were required to recall their children within 
three months. Fines for recusancy, as non-attendance 
at church and refusal to take the Oath of Supremacy were 
called, were imposed, and Catholics were forbidden to 
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hold land. But the law was evaded by one member of 
the family conforming outwardly, while the others re- 
mained recusants and often became priests to administer 
the sacraments according to the Catholic rites. It was 
made punishable by death to do this by an Act of 1591, 
and many a Lancashire hall contains its priest’s hole, 
where the priest lay safely concealed when danger was 
near. 

No less than 600 recusants were ‘‘ presented’’ on oath 
in 1587; and on one occasion fifty Catholic gentlemen 
were arrested in one night for non-attendance at church. 
A member of the Barlow family of Barlow Hall, Didsbury, 
near Manchester, was executed, under the Act of 1591, as 
late as 1641. The Catholic families retained their religion 
through the troubles of the Great Rebellion and on through 
the eighteenth century to the present day; and Lanca- 
shire still (not reckoning the large number of Irish who 
have settled there in the nineteenth century) contains a 
greater proportion of Catholics than most English counties. 


CHA PTH ie x Vill 


LANCASHIRE IN THE AGE OF ELIZABETH 


NOTHER great change came over Lancashire through 

the discovery of new countries, and the better order 
which Henry VII. and the kings who succeeded him brought 
into the country. Most of the trade of the county had 
been carried on at the markets and fairs which were held 
in the towns. To these the countrymen came with their 
corn, or cattle, horses, sheep or wool to exchange them for 
money with which to buy what they stood in need of for 
themselves. There were strict rules as to the quality of 
everything which was sold; and bread and beer especially, 
the one the chief food and the other the chief drink of the 
people, had to be of good quality, and in the case of bread 
to be sold at a price proportionate to the price of wheat 
and of proper weight. A fixed sum a quarter was allowed 
the baker for his trouble in baking. Lancashire people of 
the poorer sort ate a good deal of oaten bread, but had 
wheaten bread also, though the best kinds were only eaten 
by the rich. With the growth of trade with foreign parts 
and with other parts of England people began to refrain 
from selling their corn at the markets in time of plenty, 
and to store it up in order to either get a better price 
somewhere else or wait till a dearer time came. This was 
forbidden by law, but men’s interests were too strong for 
the law, and people whom William Harrison, a writer of 
the time, calls ‘‘bodgers’’ went up and down buying the 
corn from the farmers to sell at a profit. The farmers 
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shared in the increased- prosperity of the towus and grew 
richer and richer, often putting by quite large sums of 
money. Though when they came to renew their leases most 
of this wealth was often swallowed up in an increase of 
rent. People became better off everywhere. The grand- 
son had a flock pillow, where his grandfather was content 
with a block of wood for a pillow; and instead of having 
the fire at one end of his house and leaving the smoke to 
escape through a hole in the roof, he built a chimney. 
The old cottages of willow and mud were replaced by 
houses of oak beams and plaster, and wooden vessels by 
pewter or silver ones. He had abundance of flesh meat, 
especially poultry, at his command, and could afford to pity 
the poor Frenchman or German, who could not afford 
such luxuries. 

He dined at noon and supped at seven or eight o’clock, 
whilst the merchant dined at twelve and supped at six, 
and the upper class dined at eleven and supped between 
five and six. It was by luxury in dress that the nobleman 
or gentleman showed his share in the wealth which in- 
creased rents, the suppression of the monasteries, and some- 
times the profits of foreign trade, or the plunder of the 
queen’s enemies in the Indies brought to him. 

This was carried to such an extreme as to become 
ridiculous. The huge breeches or galligascons which men 
wore, were so padded that regulations were made against 
them. A jesting tale is told of a man who, on being pro- 
secuted for wearing breeches contrary to the statute, drew 
out of them a pair of sheets, two table-cloths, ten napkins, 
four shirts, a brush, a glass, a comb, and some nightcaps 
and other aseful articles. As much as £30, equal to far 
more in our days, was paid for a single waistcoat, and men 
adopted the fashions of women, and women those of men. 
Yet a traveller on the main roads could get a room at an 
inn with clean sheets for one penny. If he had anything 
of value with him he had to go armed. The noblemen and 
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gentlemen wore swords and daggers, while on a journey it 
was more prudent to go provided with a brace of dags or 
pistols as well. Rogues and vagabonds of all kinds swarmed 
in spite of laws which punished any one caught for the 
third time as a vagabond with the piercing of both ears 
and bondage to some one. Death was the punishment for 
most offences against the law, but in spite of it begging, 
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thieving and violence were still common, though not so 
common as in the previous century. 

The people were fond of feasting, and on such occasions 
the host provided the drink, while each came with his own 
victual. The drink was only handed to each as he asked 
for it to quench his thirst, not put at his elbow, which 
was both saving for the host and prevented the guest from 
getting easily drunk. For entertainment they had the 
waits, who sang ballads about past times, or bear-baitings, 
bull-baitings and cockfights, besides archery and a large 
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number of games. Sometimes the strolling player came to 
act one of the new plays, of which so many were being 
written, by Shakespeare or Marlowe or others less famous 
but better known perhaps to the Lancashire man of Queen 
Elizabeth’s day. Or else it was a more serious mystery 
play drawn from the Bible or a Morality showing the 
punishment of Vice and the reward of Virtue. But the 
eraver sort in Lancashire belonging to the Reformed re- 
ligion, to whom the name of Puritans was given by those 
who disliked them, had already begun to frown on these as 
savouring of irreverence. As for games a rhyming list of 
the time gives the names of between thirty and forty of 
them played by boys and girls, from throwing the hammer 
to morris-dancing and blind-man’s-buft. 

Manchester was the “fairest and best-builded town in 
Lancashire”. Although a petition to Queen Hlizabeth 
styles Liverpool ‘“‘her poor decayed town,” the making of 
a new harbour after the destruction of the old one by a 
storm in 1570 began Liverpool’s career as a modern port. 
Preston, which received a new charter from Queen Eliza- 
beth, was called by the historian Camden “for these parts 
a handsome and populous towne,” and was the chief port 
of Lancashire. The boroughs which sent members to 
Parliament were Liverpool, Lancaster, Preston, Newton 
and Wigan. The county was divided into six hundreds, 
Darby (Derby), Leland (Leyland), Salford, Blackburn, 
Amounderness and Lonsdale. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE OLD HALLS OF LANCASHIRE. THE EARLIEST MAP OF 
LANCASHIRE 


HE better government and greater wealth caused a 
change in the architecture of the larger dwellings 
too. The noblemen and«gentlemen began to build more 
convenient and roomy castles and halls. The thick-walled 
towers, such as Clitheroe, gave way to great fortified houses 
like Lathom House, now destroyed. The country gentle- 
man rebuilt the old moated house, which had hitherto 
served him, in a more luxurious style. Instead of mud 
and wattles or wood alone beams of wood and plaster 
combined with brick were used for the new houses, which 
had large galleries and halls for the purpose of hospital- 
ity, and plenty of windows to let in the light. A more 
beautiful and convenient style of architecture sprang up, 
to which the name HKlizabethan has been given. In many 
of these large houses or halls the plaster and wall were 
white, while the black beams which supported the walls 
showed in black against them as a background. So that 
sometimes the name of black-and-white or magpie (from 
the plumage of the bird) work is given to the style in which 
they were built. A great many of them have been rebuilt 
since Elizabeth’s day, but some still remain as they were, 
though they are often used as ordinary farmhouses, instead 
of being the seats of country gentlemen or squires. 
Many of the old halls of Lancashire were built even 
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For instance Samlesbuty Hall, near Preston, has a dining- 
room with a roof constructed as early as the fourteenth 
century. The house itself, unlike many Elizabethan 
houses, has no projecting windows, but is nevertheless 
very beautiful. It is built of brick and ornamented with 
blue diamond-shaped bricks. The doors and windows, 
scattered about with no pretence at regularity, give it a 
very quaint appearance. Smithells Hall, near Bolton, has 
a roof of the same century and the finest panelied room 
in Lancashire. But the finest Elizabethan hall or manor- 
house in Lancashire is Speke Hall, near Garston, the 
ancient seat of the Norris family. “It had a moat crossed 
by a bridge, and it was built round a courtyard. There 
are two projecting windows, one lighting a great hall. 
The wainscoting on the north side of the great hall came 
from the palace of the Kings of Scotland at Edinburgh, 
Holyrood. It contains eight compartments, divided into 
five rows of panels ornamented with grotesquely carved 
heads. One panel contains instead of the heads the words 
“Slepe not till ye hathe considered how thow hast spent 
ye day past if thow have well don thank God if other ways 
repent ye’’. Over the door is inscribed, “‘ The streghtest 
waye to heaven ys God to Love and serve above all 
thyng”’. 

Lydiate Hall, near Ormskirk, which belongs to the reign 
of Henry VILL, has a beautifully carved oak room on the 
first floor, with panelling representing Henry VIII. oe 
his wives. 

Bewsey Hall, near Warrington, is of brick in a style 
prior to that of Khzabeth’s reign, and Little Mitton Hall, 
three miles south of Clitheroe, belongs to the reign of 
Henry VII. In this last case the basement storey is of 
stone and the upper storey of wood. The hall has an open 
timbered roof and a gallery supported by a screen. 

Rufford Old Hall, north of Ormskirk, between South- 
port and Chorley, was built in the time of Elizabeth. It 
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is built of cement, brick, wood and plaster. Many of the 
rooms are panelled and ornamented with carved foliage. 
The banquet-hall has an open timber roof, with carved 
angels supporting shields. Outside the gable is orna- 
mented with quatrefoils and two large bay windows ex- 
tend from the bottom of the gable to the ground. 

Hall-in-the-Wood, another Elizabethan house, near 
Bolton, is famous as the home of Samuel Crompton, the 
inventor of the spinning mule. 

There are many other Lancashire halls dating from 
Queen Hlizabeth’s time worth noticing for some feature. 
Borwick Hall, near Carnforth, contains a room for the 
Catholic priests, in which there was a hole in the floor, 
through which the priest descended into a secret chamber 
in time of danger. 

Other Elizabethan halls are Worsley Old Hall, Ordsal 
Hall, Manchester (now used as a working-men’s club), 
Hough End Hall, now a farmhouse, near Manchester, 
Newton Old Hall, Hale Hall, Irlam Hall, near Manchester, 
Birch Hall, near Bolton, Turton Tower and Ormerod 
Hall, near Burnley. 

A map of Lancashire published in the year 1598 shows 
plainly that the greater part of the county was still marsh 
or forest. The whole of the country between Southport 
and the Ribble and most of the country round Southport 
was a huge moss, and another moss covered the country 
on the other side of the Ribble, between Lytham and the 
sea. Blackpool is not marked at all, nor is Morecambe. 
To the east were the wilds of Wyresdale and Bowland 
Forest. 

There were fifteen market towns and thirty-six parish 
churches, not a very large number for so large a county, 
but there were numerous villages and chapels. The parks 
of the nobility, marked as if enclosed in a fence, are a 
striking feature of the map. There were no less than four- 
teen of them: Lathom and Knowsley in West Derby 
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Hundred near Liverpool belonging to the Earls of Derby. 
Toxteth, Bewsey, Bradley in the same hundred; Worsley 
and Heaton in Salford Hundred; Harwood and Samles- 
bury in Blackburn Hundred; Greenhalgh in Amounder- 
ness Hundred; and Gresegarth and Ashton in Lonsdale 
Hundred. Amongst the halls without any park there are 
marked: Bold, Peel, Speke, Hale, Birch and Cross Hall 
in Derby Hundred; Agecroft, Astley, Wardley, Morley, 
Barlow and Garret Hall in Salford Hundred; Rufford, 
Hesketh, Bank Hall, Adlington and Standish Hall in 
Leyland Hundred; Houghton Tower in Blackburn 
Hundred; Westby Hall, Pilling Hall and Stoneyhurst in 
Amounderness Hundred; and Thurland and Borwick Hall 
in Lonsdale Hundred. ‘The rivers and streams are marked 
on a very much exaggerated scale as regards width. They 
form a network all over the county, and point the way to 
the time when the use of water-power for spinning cotton 
was to make Lancashire a great manufacturing county. But 
the very way in which the towns and villages are shown 
on the map by means of figures of houses or churches, 
reminds us how very much smaller all the HOw of Lanca- 
shire were then. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE CIVIL WAR IN LANCASHIRE 


E saw in Chapter XVII. that there were many 
Catholics in Lancashire, as well as many of those 

who thought that the English Reformation had not gone 
far enough. These two things gave a peculiar fierceness to 
the part of Lancashire in the great struggle, which broke 
out in 1642, between the king and Parhament. One of 
the things that made Parliament quarrel with Charles I. 
was his desire to give toleration to the Catholics and the 
attempts of his French wife, Henrietta Maria, to make him 
a convert to Catholicism. Henrietta Maria was a daughter 
of King Henry IV. of France, who had for long led the 
Huguenots, as the French Protestants were called, in the 
civil war with the Catholics, but had turned Catholic in 
order to become king, though he gave toleration to the 
Huguenots. She herself was zealous in her Catholicism, 
and her intrigues were always alarming the Protestant 
Commons. aud, Archbishop of Canterbury, with 
Charles’s support, tried to enforce conformity on the 
Puritans and made changes which looked lke going back 
to Cathohcism. An attempt to introduce the English 
liturgy into Scotland, where the influence of John Knox, 
a follower of Calvin, had been very great, and the form of 
Church government called Presbyterianism had prevailed, 
led to an outbreak at Edinburgh where Jenny Geddes flung 
her stool at the head of the clergyman as soon as he began 
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Charles, who had already done without a Parliament for 
some years, because in 1628 it attacked what he regarded 
as his rights, was forced to summon Parliament again. 
He thought he could rule like Elizabeth and Henry VIIL, 
but without humouring his Parliaments. 

The Parliament which met in 1641 forced him to give 
up one after the other all his claims to impose arbitrary 
taxation, and other things that he considered he had a right 
to. But Parliament, though it disliked the Church policy 
of Laud, because it went in the direction of Catholicism 
and repressed the Puritans, disagreed so much on Church 
matters that he was able to get a party on his side, and by 
the middle of the year 1642 the two parties were on the 
point of coming to blows. An outbreak of the Catholics 
in Ireland, which was accompanied by a massacre of the 
Protestants, put the Protestants of Lancashire in fear 
for their own safety. Before war broke out each party 
was anxious to secure all the powder and shot and other 
weapons in every county. It wasin an attempt by James, 
Lord Strange, the son of the Earl of Derby, to seize the 
magazine in Manchester for the use of the king, that on 15th 
July, 1642, the first blood was shed in the Civil War. Only 
one man was killed, but Lord Strange himself was several 
times in danger. The Hundreds of Manchester and Black- 
burn were mostly for the Parliament, as were most of the 
great families to the south and east of Manchester such as 
the Birches of Birch and the Ashtons of Ashton. But else- 
where in Lancashire the influence of the Earl of Derby 
and the Catholic gentry made the county almost entirely 
Royalist. Ata meeting at Preston on 20th June to listen to 
the king’s reply to a petition of Lancashire gentlemen and 
others in favour of a speedy settlement of the disputes be- 
tween king and Parliament, the Royalists rode away shout- 
ing, ‘‘ For the king, for the king”. Foiled in his first 
attempt, Lord Strange, after an attempt to win the Man- 
chester leaders over, which ended in riot and bloodshed, laid 
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siege to Manchester in the last week in September. The 
siege lasted a week. Since July the citizens had engaged a 
certain John Rosworm, a German who had seen service in 
the war then going on between the Catholics and the 
Protestants in Germany, called the Thirty Years’ War, 
to fortify the town. His mud walls resisted the attack, 
which came chiefly from the bridge over into Salford, for 
a whole week, with the loss of only four or five men and 
one boy, who was killed by a cannon-ball while sitting on 
a stile in the fields near St. Ann’s Church watching the 
fight. The successful resistance was mainly due to the 
resolution and experience of Rosworm and the exhorta- 
tions of the ministers. Rosworm had at one time to keep 
the soldiers from giving way with his drawn sword, but 
they afterwards became heartened to the point of declaring 
that they would ‘‘part with their arms and their lives 
together’’. We are told by one writer that during the 
siege they ‘“‘feared nothing more than a parley”. It 
was raised on 2nd October. 

In the Civil War which followed Manchester was the 
headquarters of the Parliament in Lancashire. Lord 
Strange, now Earl of Derby by his father’s death on 
29th September, called it the “very London of those 
parts”. The army of Derby had left Manchester for 
Shrewsbury and then made an unsuccessful attempt 
on Birmingham. Returning to Lancashire, he fixed 
his headquarters at Warrington. The Royalists made 
an unsuccessful attack on Blackburn on Christmas Eve, 
1642. Early in January the parliamentary troops under 
Sir John Seaton captured Preston, but sixty of them were 
blown up by the explosion of a powder-magazine at 
Houghton Tower soon after. The Earl of Derby made an 
attack on Bolton, but it was repulsed. Lancaster was 
taken by a force from Preston along with a ship containing 
twenty-one guns which were used to fortify the castle ; but 
it was retaken with Preston and Blackburn in March. 
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Another attack by the Royalists on Bolton failed, however, 
and Sir John Seaton drove the earl out of his stronghold 
of Wigan, and took Warrington in May. Derby left 
Lancashire to secure the Isle of Man against the Parlia- 
ment, and the parliamentary army took Thurland Castle 
and demolished Hornby Castle. The Parliament had got 
possession of almost all Lancashire, when on 28rd February, 
1644, the parliamentary soldiers under Colonel Rigby began 
the siege of Lathom House. the earl’s fortified mansion, 
near Ormskirk, the last fortified place remaining to the 
Royalists in Lancashire. Derby had left there his wife, 
Charlotte de la Tremouille, a daughter of a famous French 
Huguenot family. The heroic lady refused to treat for a 
surrender, though the efiemy’s shot fell in her own bed- 
room, and at last forced her to change it, declaring that 
she would burn her house, herself and her children rather 
than fall into the hands of Colonel Rigby. His men never 
ventured on anything more than a bombardment, and the 
garrison made several successful sallies, in one of which 
they captured the mortar of the Parliamentary army, which 
had annoyed them the most, and dragged it into Lathom 
after spiking or ‘‘poysoning”’ the cannon, which they 
could not carry away. An attempt to cut off the supply 
of water from the house failed, and in the end, after a 
four months’ siege, in which the garrison only lost 6 men 
out of 300, the siege was raised by the approach of the 
army of Prince Rupert, the king’s nephew. Rupert 
avenged the siege of Lathom by an attack on Bolton, 
followed by a massacre of 1,600 people in the streets of 
that town. He carefully fortified Lathom and took Liver- 
pool. But he had to depart to Yorkshire to relieve York, 
and was defeated by Oliver Cromwell at Marston Moor, on 
2nd July, 1644. Though he returned to Lancashire for a 
short time to get fresh troops, Liverpool was retaken. 
Lathom was besieged again after the king’s defeat at 
Naseby on 14th June, 1645, The king attempted to re- 
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lieve it, but he was defeated at Rowton Heath, near Chester. 
This time, though there was no countess to animate the 
resistance, Lathom held out for five months. It only 
surrendered on 4th December, 1645, and was entirely 
demolished. . 

Three years later a Scotch army entered England to help 
Charles, who had shown signs of a willingness to accept 
the Scotch system of Church government by a committee 
of presbyters, chiefly ministers, but partly laymen, called 
Presbyterianism. Lancashire and Middlesex were the 
two English counties in which this party had most adher- 
ents, so that it was into Lancashire that the Scotch army 
marched. But the Lancashire men remained loyal to the 
Parliament, and Cromwell fell suddenly on the Royalist 
army under the Duke of Hamilton and Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale at Preston, driving part of it North again, and, 
pursuing the rest, defeated and scattered it at Winwick 
and Warrington. 

Clitheroe Castle was dismantled to prevent it being used 
by the Royalists in any further rismg. But they did not 
give up hope. 

The Parliament were allowing Royalists to keep their 
lands on the payment of a large sum of money to redeem 
them. This was called compounding, and Derby among 
others was offered terms. 

He still held the Isle of Man, which was a place of 
refuge for fugitive Royalists, and the lines— 

The Isle of Man is yet our owne, 
Brave Derby safe and sound, 


"Tis he that keeps the English crown, 
Why then should hee compound ? 


summed up their view of the state of affairs. Derby 
could not save King Charles, however, from being beheaded 
on 80th January, 1649, and soon met his own fate. 

When Prince Charles invaded England at the head of 
a Scotch army in 1651, he landed in Lancashire with 250 
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foot-soldiers and 60 horse, and gathered others to his 
standard. But he was defeated by Lilburne, the parha- 
mentary general, at Wigan Lane, and his small army 
dispersed. Joining the prince with a small remnant, he 
took part in the battle of Worcester (8rd September, 1651). 

After Worcester fight, in which Charles was utterly 
crushed, Derby first took the prince to Boscobel to hide, 
and then fled northwards himself. He surrendered near 
Nantwich on quarter to a certain Captain Edge. Neither 
his quarter, the surrender of the Isle of Man by his 
countess, nor a letter he wrote reminding the Parliament 
of his surrender on quarter could save him, and he was 
beheaded at Bolton on the 15th October, 1651. 

The Scotch army fought two skirmishes against Harri- 
son and Lilburne at Wood Green and Middleton the same 
year, which ended the Civil War in Lancashire. Nine 
years later a fruitless revolt against Richard Cromwell, 
headed by Sir George Booth, and in favour of a free Parlia- 
ment, was one of the first signs of the coming Restoration 
of Charles II. 

The part of Lancashire in the Civil War was far from 
being an unimportant one.- The failure of Lord Strange | 
to take Manchester alone prevented the Royalists from 
gaining the upper hand in all the county arid giving the 
king important help. The Puritans of the Salford and 
Blackburn Hundreds, in view of the odds against them, 
saw the hand of God in their victory. Indeed their belief 
that Providence was on their side is shown in their 
accounts of every battle. 

The bitterness and fierceness of the struggle reduced 
the county to a state of extreme misery and poverty, and 
frequent collections were ordered by Parliament to relieve 
its distress. 


CHAPTER XxXI 


NONCONFORMITY AND JACOBITISM. THE FORTY-FIVE 


HE Puritans, as we have noticed in the previous chap- 
ter, were more numerous in Lancashire than in other 
counties, perhaps indeed than in any other county in Eng- 
land except Middlesex. During the rule of the Common- 
wealth and of the Cromwells, from 1646 onwards, the 
system of Church government called Presbyterianism was 
in use in Lancashire. The county was divided into nine 
classes, as they were called, in each of which there was a 
committee of ministers and laymen, which met at the most 
central spot, and governed the Church in place of the bishop 
and other dignitaries. When the nine classes met to- 
gether for affairs touching the whole of Lancashire they 
sat at Preston. In the body which was known as the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, which met to order 
Church matters for the whole of England, Lancashire was 
represented by one member, Richard Heyrick. The ac- 
counts of the war written in Lancashire show how in- 
tensely Puritan it was. They are full of biblical phrases 
and pious reckonings of everything, defeat or victory, as due 
to the workings of a Divine Providence fighting in the end 
on the side of the Parliament. Bolton was so zealous for 
Puritanism that it was called the Geneva of the North. 
The Lancashire rising under Sir George Booth failed. 
But Richard Cromwell’s Government was too weak to last 
long. So in 1660 General Monk, who was in command of 
the army in Scotland, was able to invite Charles II. to 
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come to Hngland and assume the crown. Charles pro- 
mised toleration in matters of conscience, but the old system 
of Church government was restored in Lancashire, and 
Charles’s Parliament and his minister, Clarendon, began a 
persecution, which became more severe as time went on. 
The first step was an Act passed in 1662 called the Act of 
Uniformity, which deprived of his benefice any minister 
who had not publicly declared his adherence to all that 
was in the Book of Common Prayer before 24th August, 
1662. Ofthe 2,000 in all England who on that day resigned 
their benefices, sixty-seven belonged to Lancashire. 

T'wo years later the Conventicle Act forbade meetings for 
worship other than according to the Book of Common Prayer 
under a penalty of £100 ffhe or transportation for the third 
offence. The following year the Five Mile Act forbade any 
of the ejected ministers to come anywhere within five miles 
of the place where they had been ministers, unless they 
took an oath denying that it was lawful under any pretext 
to take up arms against the king, and promising never to 
try to change the government in Church or State. If they 
refused the oath, they were also to be incapable of teaching 
in any public school. These laws of course entailed great 
suffering on the ejected ministers, but were powerless to 
effect their purpose. * Meeting-houses still exist in country 
places in Lancashire, which were built there for the ex- 
press purpose of evading the Five Mile Act by being away 
from the towns, though of course those who attended them 
fell in danger of the penalties of the Conventicle Act. But 
being a large number of people it was difficult to reach 
them all. 

Charles IT.’s successor, James II., lost his crown, because 
he wanted to give toleration to the Catholics, though he 
was willing to bid for the aid of the Nonconformists, as the 
Puritans were now called, by promising them toleration as 
well. Those who favoured his restoration were still so 
strong in Lancashire in 1694 that a plot was devised 
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known as the Lancashire Plot, in which a number of Lan- 
cashire gentlemen were implicated. But it was discovered 
by the treachery of the agent employed by James to enlist 
supporters. Two of the Government witnesses in the trial 
which took place were murdered. 

Twenty-one years later, in 1715, the loyalty of Lancashire — 
to George of Hanover, who had succeeded James’s daughter 
Anne under the Act of Settlement, was tested by the inva- 
sion of the county by an army from the North. The 
Jacobites, as the followers of King James II.’s son James 
were called, invaded England from Scotland under the 
Earl of Derwentwater and a Mr. Foster of Northumber- 
land. They marched as far as Lancaster, where they 
proclaimed him as James IIL, and then on to Preston, 
where their number had grown to 1,600. But at Preston 
a minister of Protestant dissenters, Mr. James Woods, had 
marched from Chowbent and was prepared to prevent them 
crossing the Ribble, though his followers were armed with 
nothing more warlike than pitchforks. The royal troops 
arrived soon after, and the Jacobites were forced to sur- 
render. The memory of the hanging of upwards of forty 
of the prisoners in Lancashire, after the failure of this 
rebellion, did not prevent a large number of Lancashire 
men joining Prince Charles Edward, when in 1745 he 
invaded England at the head of nearly 60,000 men. He 
reached Lancaster on the 24th of November, and marched 
south through Preston to Manchester, which he reached 
by a forced march on the 28th, the day after they left 
Preston. Two hundred Englishmen joined him at Man- 
chester under Colonel Townley and were formed into the 
Manchester Regiment. The tale goes that he sent a ser- 
jeant named Dickson, a drummer, and a woman in advance 
to Manchester to beat up recruits. For some time they 
were threatened by the mob, but the serjeant did not give 
ground, defending himself by presenting a loaded blunder- 
buss at it, and was soon rescued by Jacobite sympathisers. 
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So it was said that Manchester was conquered by a ser- 
jeant, a drummer and a girl, 

But the prince turned back when he had got as far as 
Derby (6th December), arriving at Manchester, again in 
retreat, three days later, and hastily continuing his retreat 
through Preston and Lancaster reached the Scotch border 
again on the 20th. Colonel Townley and many others suf- 
fered the punishment of treason after the final defeat of 
Charles Edward at Culloden in 1746. 

When the Land Tax was imposed in 1693 Lancashire 
only paid under a hundredth part of it. But the county 
palatine, so long impoverished by strife and torn asunder 
by Civil War, was to witness in the succeeding half cen- 
tury the beginnings of the triumphs of peaceful industry, 
which were destined to work a far greater revolution in its 
fortunes than either Lancastrian or Yorkist, Cavalier or 
Roundhead, Whig or Jacobite had effected with their 
battles. 

From 1715 to 1740, chiefly under the rule of the great 
minister, Robert Walpole, England enjoyed peace. Fa- 
voured by it, trade and industry grew apace, and it was to 
the stimulus due to this growth that we owe the series of 
inventions which fill the second half of the eighteenth 
century. Seven years before the “ forty-five,’ John Kay 
invented the first of them, the fly-shuttle. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE RISE OF THE COTTON INDUSTRY 


OTTON is a plant which grows in tropical countries, 
bearing seed-pods in which the seeds are surrounded 

by a fluffy fibre. The purpose of this is to enable the 
seeds to be blown about by the wind, so that the plant 
may sow itself. But by twisting the fibres together and 
drawing them out, a thread or yarn can be made from it 
strong enough to weave into cloth. We find it first 
mentioned by the historian Herodotus, as early as the 
fifth century before Christ, as the usual clothing of the 
people of Hindostan. Being very lhght it was most 
suitable for a warm climate, and it was a long time 
before it made its way into Kurope. The Arabs, who 
conquered most of Spain in the eighth century A.D., wore 
it, and through them it was introduced into the town of 
Barcelona, where it was made as early as the thirteenth 
century into a stuff called fustian. It was grown and 
manufactured also in Sicily, which the Arabs held at one 
time. But the great place for the manufacture of fustian 
was Lombardy and Tuscany, whose merchants were the 
bankers of Europe in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, and whither as we have seen a great deal of the 
Lancashire wool went in the middle ages. From there 
it spread to the Netherlands, whence it was brought 
to England by the refugees who fled after the capture 
and sack of Antwerp by the Duke of Parma in 1585, 
“the Antwerp Fury,” as it was called, from the ruthless- 
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ness and cruelty with which it was carried out. It was 
followed by a severe persecution of those who professed 
the Reformed religion, and many fled to England. But 
it would not have taken root in Lancashire in the way it 
did, if it had not been for two events that had gone before. 

These were the discovery of America, and the opening 
up of the trade to the East Indies by the Cape of Good 
Hope. This last brought the Indian manufactured cotton 
goods for the first time directly to England. Columbus 
discovered America in 1492, and found the natives of the 
West Indies wearing garments made from cotton. Vasco 
de Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope and reached 
Calicut, whence came the India calicoes, in 1497. The 
trade with both these regions was at first in the hands of 
the Portuguese, Spaniards and Dutch. But from filibuster- 
ing and singeing the King of Spain’s beard like Drake and 
the sea-dogs of the time of the Armada, the English ad- 
vanced like Sir Walter Raleigh, who did both, to peaceful 
trading and the establishment of colonies. Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s attempt to found a colony where Virginia is 
now, in 1584, failed, but later attempts were more success- 
ful. Two chartered trading companies, the London 
Company and the Plymouth Company, were founded in 
1606 to trade with what is now the United States, from 
Nova Scotia to Florida. The cotton which began to be 
cultivated by the European colonists of the southern part 
of that region as well as that grown in some of the West 
Indian islands was of a far superior kind to that grown 
in the East, where the plant was httle cared for. It was 
this among other things that made Lancashire at length 
the centre of the cotton industry. Fustians, vermilions 
and dimities were made in Manchester as early as 1641. 
Both the importation of calicoes from abroad and the 
manufacture of the coarser kind of cotton stuffs, often 
mixed cotton and linen, or cotton and woollen, in England 
continued to grow in the later seventeenth and early 
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eighteenth centuries. The growing popularity of the 
new and cheap calicoes alarmed the linen and woollen 
manufacturers. A series of Acts of Parliament intended 
to protect them began by forbidding the importation of 
printed Indian calicoes in 1700, and ended by prohibiting 
the sale of all stuff made of cotton or mixed therewith in 
1721. But in 1736 the making of stuffs with the warp of 
linen and the weft of cotton was permitted by what is 
known as the Manchester Act. This encouraged the 
srowth of an English cotton manufacture. Nevertheless 
the machines by which the yarn and cloth were made did 
not either spin or weave quickly. The spinning-wheel, 
with its single distaff and spindle, could only spin one 
thread at once. The shuttle, which carried the weft 
through the threads of the warp, had to be pushed 
through by hand and the weft pushed home by pressure 
of the weaver’s own hand and arm, which was not always 
even. The spinner could seldom spin fast enough to 
supply the weaver with yarn, and the cloth was coarse 
and irregular. It was only the people of India, with 
whom skill and delicacy of touch had descended from 
father to son for ages, who could make the finer stuffs 
such as muslins. <A series of inventions, which most of 
them came into use in the first twenty years of the reign 
of George III, changed all this. In 1738 James Kay 
invented the fly-shuttle, which did the work of sending 
the shuttle through the warp by a mechanical device. 
In 1764 or 1765 James Hargreaves of Blackburn com- 
pleted a machine for spinning eleven threads at once, 
which was called the spinning-jenny. It had eleven 
spindles in a row, all worked by one wheel, instead of the 
one spindle of the old spinning-wheel. It caused riots 
when it began to be used. The workmen, afraid that 
their work would be no longer wanted, went about break- 
ing up the machines, and Hargreaves had to leave Lanca- 
shire for Nottinghamshire. Warned by Hargreaves’ fate, 
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Richard Arkwright, a Bolton barber, who began working 
at another spinning machine, retired to Nottingham to 
complete it. It was patented in 1769. It drew out the 
cotton by passing it between two rollers going at different 
speeds and then twisted it by means of a revolving spindle. 
Arkwright had push and business ability, and set up 
factories for making yarn by his patent, besides making a 
handsome profit out of it by selling the right to use it. 
His machine, which was at first worked by water-power, 
was known as the water-frame. Hargreaves’ machine 
span good weft, and Arkwright’s span good warp; but 
neither succeeded in getting very fine thread. It was by 
a combination of the two, which moved the spindles away 
from the roller for somé distance, thus drawing out the 
thread, which was called in consequence the mule, that this 
was first done. Samuel Crompton of Hall-in-the-Wood, 
near Bolton, completed his machine for doing this in 1779. 
It had at first not more than twenty or thirty spindles, but 
in process of time the number was increased, until by the 
improvement of another inventor, Kennedy, in 1793, mules 
were made with 1,100 spindles. You can get a better idea 
of how these mules worked by watching one of them in a 
mill, than by any description. It became so profitable to 
Spin yarn with these machines, for those who could afford 
them, that hundreds left other skilled trades to become 
spinners. Hach trade brought its own ideas and resources, 
improvement after improvement was made, until in pro- 
cess of time the mule was made self-acting. All the 
spinner had to do was to join the thread, when by any 
chance it broke. Water-power was very plentiful in 
Lancashire, with its numerous rivers and streams, so that 
it was soon used to drive the mules. Weaving still con- 
tinued to be done by hand, and the hand-loom weavers, 
who had now an abundant supply of yarn, earned big 
wages. But soon a change came over that also. James 
Watt took out his first patent for the steam-engine in 
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1769, and the new steam-power was soon applied to 
weaving. A certain Dr. Cartwright invented a power- 
loom in 1787, but it did not prove a great success, as it 
hid to be stopped so frequently to dress the warp. Patents 
ior doing this by a machine were taken out in 1803 and 
1804 by Radcliffe and Ross of Stockport, and weaving 
began to be done by machinery. The old hand-loom 
weavers still went on working even as late as 1830, but 
they could not keep pace with the machinery and soon 
died out altogether. All this worked a very great change 
in Lancashire. The amount of cotton manufactured in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. From being an expensive 
luxury, calicoes and muslins came within reach of the 
poorest; and so instead of the amount of work to be 
done being diminished, it increased. But the quick 
changes in the processes of manufacture, and the rush for 
the new and profitable employment of spinning and weav- 
ing, often caused great distress, and machine-breaking 
riots were frequent. 

Factories arose, at first on the banks of the streams to be 
driven by water, and then everywhere, but chiefly in the 
great towns such as Manchester, when steam came in to 
supplement water-power. The damp moist air of Lanca- 
shire made it much easier to spin and weave the finer 
yarns there without breaking the thread than in drier 
counties. 

Bleach-works, dye-works and print-works were added 
to the spinning-mills and weaving sheds. The bleaching 
of goods was made easier and aii a by the discovery of 
chloride of lime or bleaching powder. The long process 
of bleaching by exposure to the sun and air, mes had 
made necessary the abolition of the privilege of sanctuary 
at Manchester in 1542, and is the first mentioned of 
Lancashire industries, was shortened from weeks to a few 
hours. ‘The printing of calicoes was at first done by hand 
with great wooden or engraved copper blocks. But towards 
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the end of the eighteenth century the system of engray- 
ing the pattern on a roller was introduced. By this 
means the calico was printed much more quickly. Now 
what took 200 men under the old process can be done by 
a man and two boys. The first Sir Robert Peel was 
amongst the first to print calicoes on a large scale in 
Lancashire. 

In consequence of all this a rapid increase in the popu- 
lation of Lancashire took place between the years 1700 
and 1831. In those 130 years it increased eightfold, from 
136,200 to 1,336,800. We have seen that this change 
was due to two things. The abundant supply of water 
in the air and in the rivers; and the position of Lanca- 
shire looking towards the New World, whence the supply 
of cotton came cheaply by sea. A third cause, which 
came into working later, was the abundant supply of coal, 
with its application to the steam-engine, the locomotive 
and all kinds of machinery, to lighting the mills, houses 
and streets; and lastly (which seems strange) to dyeing 
the calicoes. But the uses of the great store of coal, in 
which the sunlight of prehistoric ages had been bottled 
up as it were by the leaves of the great forests which 
covered Lancashire long ago, are so many, that coal needs 
a chapter to itself. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


COAL AND LANCASHIRE 


(Giese is nothing more than the remains of forests, 

generally of tree-ferns and club-mosses, which have 
been crushed by the rocks and earth above them until 
they became solid. It has lain beneath the surface of the 
earth for thousands of thousands of years, while succes- 
sive layers of mud, which turned to rock, were deposited 
over it, as the surface of the land fell from time to time 
beneath the surface of the sea, or of great inland fresh- 
water lakes. The layers of coal are generally pretty thin, 
but there are many of them, separated from each other by 
bands of rock, which are all of the kind that has been 
formed by water depositing the fragments of older rocks, 
which it has carried down to the sea and its estuaries, or 
to inland lakes, from the higher ground. These rocks are 
either sandstones, clays and shales, millstone grit, iron- 
stone or limestones. The last are the oldest of all. The 
Lancashire coal-field covers nearly the whole of the higher 
ground of South Lancashire, between the Mersey and the 
Ribble. Remains of mines worked by the Romans have 
been found at Oldham, but timber and peat, of which 
there was abundance, sufficed for the needs of the people 
in the early middle ages. There were coal-mines at New- 
castle as early as 1239. Coal was mined near Burnley in 
the reign of Henry VIII. But it was the need of large 
quantities of cheap fuel for the steam-engine, for the mak- 
ing of gas for lighting, and for household fires in the great 
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towns, that brought about the great increase in the coal- 
mining industry of Lancashire. 

James Watt’s first patent for the steam- or fire-engine, 
as it was at first called, was taken out in 1769, the same 
year that Arkwright took out his patent for spinning with 
rollers. The introduction of steam-machinery for weaving 
and spinning caused a great demand for coal, which another 
discovery made still greater. By heating coal in a retort 
or oven, Murdock, an engineer at Redruth, in Cornwall, 
made a gas fit to light his own house in 1792. Ten years 
afterwards, in 1802, he celebrated the Peace of Amiens by 
making a public display of this new way of lighting in 
Birmingham. It was first used in London in 1807 and 
about 1820 its use became fairly general. The plentiful 
supply of coal in South Lancashire made it specially cheap 
there. For a long time the tar and other substances, 
which were produced as well in making coal-gas, were re- 
garded as almost useless. The coke, it is true, was used 
for some furnaces. But it had to be given away to get rid 
of it. The oily tar was regarded as next to worthless. 
The lightest substance given off from coal-tar when it is 
heated is benzine, whose only use is for removing grease 
stains from clothing. But chemists experimenting on 
benzine found that dyes could be prepared from it, and in 
1858 W. H. Perkin patented a process for manufacturing 
from it a substance called aniline, capable of dyeing things 
a mauve colour. The next year another colour was pre- 
pared from a similar substance called rosaniline, and called 
magenta after the victory of the French and Sardinians 
over the Austrians in 1859, which paved the way for the 
formation of a united kingdom of Italy. 

Hofmann, who discovered it and was Professor of Chem- 
istry at the London Institution, where Perkin studied, 
prophesied that one day England would supply the dye- 
stuffs of Europe from her coal-tar. This has become only 
partly true as the German chemists have begun to take 
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the lead in important discoveries in connection with the 
coal-tar dye manufacture, and the German manufacturers in 
making the dyes in large quantities. The substance called 
madder, made from the plant, and imported from India, 
had been used as a dye since the time of Herodotus. In 
1868 two German chemists succeeded in making the dye 
part of it called alizarine from anthracene, a further pro- 
duct of the distillation of coal-tar, but not cheaply enough. 
The following year Mr. Perkin, now Sir William Perkin, 
took out a patent for making it cheaply in large quantities. 
It will be readily understood how these things can be pre- 
pared, when we remember that most of the products of 
coal are composed of carbon and hydrogen in different 
proportions, and that the vegetable dyes are composed of 
the same chemical elements combined with the constitu- 
ents of the air, oxygen and nitrogen. The coal from which 
the coal-tar comes was of course originally part of vegeta- 
tion similar to madder or any other plant from which 
dyes are obtained. The other products of coal-tar distilla- 
tion besides benzine and anthracene are carbolic acid and 
naphthaline. Thus we see nearly every particle of the 
coal is turned to account now for the production of some- 
thing useful. 

There is another use to which coal has been put in 
modern times, the smelting of iron ore and the smelting 
of pig-iron to make steel. Before 1783 steel could only be 
made by using wood charcoal to smelt it with. The 
sulphur in coal spoilt the steel. But in that year Henry 
Cort (a native of Lancashire) patented the puddling process 
by which coal could be used instead. The molten iron 
was continually stirred till the impurities from the coal 
collected in lumps and could be easily removed. 

The iron ores of North Lancashire (the Furness district) 
are composed of nearly pure iron, the red oxide or hema- 
tite, as it is called. .They were worked in the fourteenth 
century, but it was the discovery that iron and steel could 
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be used for building ships, by means of making watertight 
compartments in them, which led to the establishment 
of a great smelting industry and steel manufacture at 
Dalton-in-Furness, Ulverston and Barrow. The iron is 
mined from the rock, smelted with coal from the Cumber- 
land coal-fields close by and made into steel ships or iron- 
clad warships almost on the same spot. While large 
quantities of pig-iron, as it is called in its raw state, are 
sent to other parts of the world by sea or land. 

Dalton, Barrow and Ulverston, which in 1830 were only 
small villages, now contain between them 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. So that even this region, so near the most beautiful 
part of Lancashire, is not without its teeming population 
and its dense pall of smoke. Near by the slate quarries of 
Coniston furnish slates for roofing the houses which have 
been built to give shelter to the great number of people 
which these new industries, cotton, coal-mining and the 
industries which are dependent on coal, iron-smelting and 
shipbuilding brought to Lancashire in the hundred years 
following 1760. The first twenty years saw the invention 
of the most important machines connecte# with the cotton 
manufacture ; andin 1763 the treaty with France conclud- 
ing the Seven Years’ War gave Canada to England, and by 
securing the English Colonies against the French brought 
about the establishment of a great English-speaking nation 
in North America, whose cotton supplies the bulk of the 
spindles and looms of their kinsmen in Lancashire. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE ROADS, CANALS AND RAILWAYS OF LANCASHIRE 


ele rise of important manufactures in Lancashire 

put the means of passing and carrying goods from 
one place to another to a severe test. The old Roman 
roads had been used in many cases as foundations on 
which to make new but very inferior ones, and many 
others had been made since. But they were made in a 
very rough-and-ready fashion, and kept in bad repair. 
Bad weather made them into muddy ditches rather than 
roads. Arthur Young, who travelled in both England and 
France taking notes, speaks of the Lancashire roads as 
especially bad. In 1770 he measured ruts of four feet 
deep floating with mud on the road between Wigan and 
Preston. With such roads only pack-horses could be used 
to carry goods. It cost forty shillings a ton to carry goods 
the thirty miles between Manchester and Liverpool. 
Nevertheless, it was the only way of sending goods to 
most places, and pack-horses took the cotton goods of Man- 
chester to the River Severn at Bridgenorth, to be shipped 
across sea after passing down that river to Bristol. In- 
side Lancashire roads struck out from Manchester in all 
directions. The main road to Liverpool passed through 
Barton and Warrington and Prescot. Another road, the 
one mentioned before, which Arthur Young called “in- 
fernal,” went through Wigan to Preston and Lancaster and 
from Lancaster across the sands to Ulverston. A road left 
it a few miles outside Manchester to pass through Bolton 
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and Chorley and rejoin it a few miles south of Preston. 
The road to Bury continued through Haslingden to 
Clitheroe; while the Middleton Road went on through 
Rochdale to Halifax. The Oldham Road went on to 
Huddersfield. The road from Manchester to Ashton went 
on to Doncaster, whilst that to Hyde continued to 
Sheffield. The Manchester-Stockport Road went on 
through Macclesfield to the district where the making of 
pottery was beginning to spring up. The Manchester- 
Didsbury Road crossed a ford on the Mersey and then 
went on to Wilmslow and Congleton. This road is now 
diverted and crosses the Mersey by a bridge at Parr’s 
Wood. 

The old Roman road fo Chester still remained as the 
Altrincham Road, crossing the Mersey from Lancashire at 
Stretford. Liverpool was joined to Preston by a road 
passing through Ormskirk; and one road joined Preston 
with Blackburn, whilst another jomed it with Clitheroe. 
These were the main roads, which are those of to-day ; 
but there were, of course, others joining town to town. 
Such as Rochdale, Bacup and Burnley; Bury, Haslingden 
and Blackburn; Bolton, Bury and Rochdale; Lancaster 
and Kirkby Lonsdale; Bolton, Leigh, Newton and St. 
Helens; Warrington, Newton and Wigan. 

This badly kept network of roads could not meet the 
new needs. 

In 1720 an Act of Parliament was passed for making 
the Mersey and Irwell navigable between Manchester and 
Liverpool, and goods were soon after carried by water 
at the rate of twelve shillings a ton, less than a third the 
cost by land. In 1755 another Act was passed for 
making Sankey Brook, which joins the Mersey at Fiddler’s 
Ferry and has three branches, one of which flows past 
St. Helens, navigable from its junction with the Mersey 
up each of its branches. It was the success of this scheme 
which suggested to the third Duke of Bridgewater, who 
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wanted to sell his coals from his collieries at Worsley to 
the people of the growing town of Manchester, the idea 
of making a canal from his collieries to the latter place. 
He found a self-taught genius to aid him in James 
Brindley, a mill-wright of Leek, in Staffordshire. To save 
the use of locks and loss of water in crossing the Irwell 
Valley near Barton, Brindley devised the plan of making 
an embankment and a bridge over the river, and puddling 
the bed of the canal with clay to prevent leakage. It was 
regarded as a harebrained scheme at the time, but 
Brindley succeeded, and in 1761 the first boat-load of 
coal crossed the Barton Bridge. He made tunnels, too, 
from the canal to the actual workings of the duke’s 
collieries, so that the coal came direct to the wharves at 
Manchester from the seam where it was picked. Coal 
became very much cheaper at Manchester. It is said that 
the duke took great pleasure in seeing the poorer people 
served with coals. On one occasion a poor customer found 
some difficulty in getting his sack of coals on his back. 
Seeing a stoutish man not over well dressed, standing by 
doing nothing, he called out, “‘ Heigh, master, come gi’e 
me a lift wi’ this sack o’ coal to my shouder’’. The 
stoutish person at once did so, and the man trudged off. 
But a bystander ran up to him and said, “Dun yo know 
who’s that yo’ve been speaking tull?” ‘‘ Naw, who is 
he?” “Why, its the duke his sen” “The wdusece 
said the man, dropping the bag of coals from his shoulder. 
“Hey! what'll do at ma’? Mauna goo an’ ax his pardon?” 
But the duke had gone. 

Not content with this success the duke started a larger 
scheme for making a canal from Manchester to the Mersey 
at Runcorn by Sale and Lymm. This time he met with 
bitter opposition, chiefly from the Irwell and Mersey 
Navigation. The canal was carried over Sale Moor on 
an embankment, and sank to the level of the Mersey by a 
long series of locks at Runcorn. He ran short of money 
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and had to reduce the expenses of his ducal establishment 
to £400 a year, and raise money in small sums from his 
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tenants to meet the weekly wage bill; while Brindley 
accepted a guinea a week as his payment. But the success 
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of the Worsley Canal brought a London banking house to 
his aid when his own resources were exhausted. They 
only advanced £25,000 out of the £220,000 it cost, but their 
aid enabled him to complete the canal. The whole was 
completed in 1772. It was not used for goods alone. The 
duke soon started passenger boats, on which people might 
travel from Manchester to Liverpool first-class for a modest 
half-crown. Instead of Manchester woollens and cottons 
being sent to Bristol for export, they were sent to Liver- 
pool by the canal. Fired by the duke’s success other people 
started canal schemes. The Leeds and Liverpool Canal, 
which was authorised in 1770, crossed the Pennines, climb- 
ing 525 feet on one side, and descending 446 feet on the 
other. It went from Liverpool round by Ormskirk to the 
River Douglas, which it crossed, and then entering the 
Ribble Valley and the Calder Valley to near Pendle Hill, 
whence it descended into the valley of the Aire. Branches 
joined it with Wigan and Bradford. Another canal, 
authorised in 1791, joined Manchester and Bolton and 
Bury, and another went from Manchester to Oldham by 
Ashton. The Rochdale Canal, authorised in 1794, went 
on over the Pennines to Sowerby Bridge, and one from 
Huddersfield to Ashton was authorised in the same year. 
It was joined at Ashton by one going to Chapel-en-le-Frith. 
The Lancaster Canal, authorised in 1792, went from 
Kendal through Lancaster, crossing the Lune on an 
aqueduct, and then by the west of Preston and the east 
of Wigan to West Houghton. In fact between 1790 and 
1795 people were making canals everywhere. As these 
canals were joined up with those we have mentioned in 
Lancashire, carriage by water became possible between 
Lancashire and the neighbouring counties even as far as 
London. 

But if canal-carrying was cheap it was slow, and soon 
had a formidable rival. In 1808 Richard Trevithick, a 
Cornish engineer, made a locomotive steam-engine to pull 
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waggons on the tramway at Redruth in connection with the 
tin mines there. Improvements were made on Trevithick’s 
engine, until in 1825 George Stephenson, a Durham en- 
gineer, succeeded in producing a locomotive that could really 
be relied on. The year after the opening of the Stockton 
and Darlington line (which only carried minerals) in 1826, 
a line was authorised after great opposition between Man- 
chester and Liverpool, which was to take passengers as 
well. But even when he had his Act passed Stephenson 
could not get a solid embankment over Chat Moss. Tons 
upon tons of rubbish were swallowed up by the quaking 
bog, but he persevered, until a comparatively firm founda- 
tion was laid. The line was opened in 1830, and its suc- 
cess led to the making of many others. One between 
Manchester, Bolton and Bury was authorised in 1831 and 
opened in 1832. Another between Manchester and Leeds 
was authorised in 1836 and opened in 1844; another be- 
tween Manchester, Bury and Rossendale, authorised in 
1844; one between Liverpool and Bury, 1845; one be- 
tween Blackburn and Preston; one between Liverpool, 
Ormskirk and Preston in 1846. All these were amalga- 
mated with the Preston and Wyre, and the Blackburn, 
Liverpool, Crosby and Southford into the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway in 1859. 

A line from Manchester to Crewe connecting with a line 
from Birmingham was authorised in 1837 and opened in 
1842; another between Leeds, Dewsbury and Manchester 
was authorised in 1845; and between Manchester and 
Huddersfield, and Manchester, Buxton and Matlock in 
1846. All these were amalgamated with the Wigan and 
Preston, and Bolton and Preston Railway in 1846 to form 
part of the London and North-Western Railway, which 
was extended by lines from Warrington to Stockport in 
1859; between Oldham, Ashton and Guide Bridge, 1859 ; 
between Edge Hill and St. Helens in 1863; and between 
Eccles, Tyldesley and Wigan, opened in 1864. The Lan- 
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caster and Preston Railway was authorised in 1837 and 
opened in 1840, and in 1844 a single-line railway was 
authorised between Lancaster and Carlisle. A line be- 
tween Manchester, Ashton and Sheffield, authorised in 
1837 and opened in 1845, was in 1846-1847 amalgamated 
with others in Lincolnshire and South Yorkshire into the 
Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire, now part of the 
Great Central Railway. The Manchester South Junction 
and Altrincham from Manchester to Altrincham was 
authorised in 1845. So we see that in the twenty years 
following the opening of the Manchester and Liverpool 
Railway in 1830, each of those towns was connected by 
railways with the other towns of Lancashire, which were 
also in most cases connected with one another. These 
Lancashire railways were joined on to the railways of 
other counties, so that the journey from Liverpool or 
Manchester to London now takes as many hours as it 
once took days. 

At the same time the roads of Lancashire began to be 
improved as well, partly by putting up turnpikes on the 
chief ones and levying tolls to pay for their repair, though 
this practice caused great discontent and the turnpikes 
were frequently broken down. Now they have almost 
disappeared, but the improvement in the roads has con- 
tinued, though they are still far from being as good as 


those of foreign countries like France, or even some other 
counties of England. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE CORN LAWS 


6 THER changes quite as important as the growth of 

the cotton manufacture and other industries took 
place in the century following the year 1760. In the 
midst of the industrial revolution in Lancashire, two years 
after the invention of the power-loom, in the year 1789, a 
very different kind of Revolution took place in France. 
The power of the king and the nobles, who had ruled 
France since the time when Henry, Duke of Lancaster, 
led his army to Verneuil, was utterly overthrown by the 
assembly of the estates of the realm, a body very like 
Edward I.’s Parliament, which had met but seldom since 
the Hundred Years’ War and not at all since 1614. Though 
the estates were something like the English Parhament 
they were unable in their turn to control the people, who 
had been too long oppressed by heavy taxes from which 
the nobles were free, and by forced labour like that of the 
villeins on an old English manor, till they gained their 
freedom in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In 
England some change was also needed, for the Parliament 
did not properly represent the nation. Counties lke 
Lancashire had grown very populous while others had 
lost their population ; yet the former were still represented 
by the same number of members. The new large towns 
- were many of them not represented at all; while small 
places, which had been of importance in Edward I.’s time 
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and were now quite small, still returned members. People 
' had begun to talk of reform, but when terrible massacres 
took place in France, all those who had anything to do 
with governing in England, and even the mob, grew so 
nervous, frightened and angry, that not only did England 
go to war with the French, but the Government did their 
best to repress any movement for reform at home. The 
war and bad harvests sent up the price of corn until people 
were starving, and a series of laws, which were meant 
partly to fix the price of corn, which wages were supposed 
to follow, and partly to help the farmers, only increased 
the distress and discontent. It was greatest in Lancashire, 
and when peace with France in 1815 brought no relief, an 
agitation for better representation in Parliament began. 
For it was owing to the over-representation of the counties 
and the power which the many small pocket-boroughs, as 
they were called, gave to the owners of land that the taxes 
on corn and the other grievances were kept on. Neither the 
farmers, who had been very prosperous owing to the high 
price of wheat, nor the landowners, who had raised their 
rents in consequence, wished for a change. A peaceful 
meeting at Manchester in 1819, held on the site of the 
present Free Trade Hall, was dispersed by force. The 
yeomanry, who were employed to do it, charged the crowd 
of men, women and even children, and a good deal of blood 
was shed, though the killed were not many. There was 
great indignation in Manchester. The affair was derisively 
called the battle of Peterloo, from Petersfield, in which the 
meeting was held, with a reference to the victory over 
Napoleon at Waterloo. Some of the yeomanry were 
brought to trial for manslaughter, but they were acquitted. 
The agitation for reform continued to go on, and at last in 
1832 feeling outside Parliament became so strong that a 
Reform Bill passed both Houses, after a rejection by the 
House of Lords, which led to demands for the abolition of 
that body. Lancashire before the Act had only two county 
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members and twelve borough members representing Liver- 
pool, Lancaster, Preston, Wigan, Newton and Clitheroe. 
The county members were increased by two and the 
borough members by ten. Clitheroe lost one member and 
members were given for the first time to Manchester, 
Blackburn, Bolton, Oldham, Ashton, Bury, Rochdale, 
Salford and Warrington. As the population of the county 
had doubled itself since the beginning of the century, while 
that of the rest of Hngland had only increased by nearly 
one-half, this increase from twelve to twenty-four was not 
a bit toomuch. The extreme party were far from satisfied 
even by this, and a party arose known as the Chartists, 
from the People’s Charter, which they demanded. One 
of its chief points, manhood suffrage, has not even yet 
been established in England. The less extreme party 
began to see what practical work could be done with the 
power given to them by the Act of 1832. The tax on 
corn had been reduced, but it still pressed hardly on the 
working-class of Lancashire. ‘There was another cause 
for discontent. 

The foreign countries which grew corn were prevented 
from doing trade with Lancashire, because their corn was 
the chief article which they had to exchange for Lancashire 
cotton goods. A series of bad harvests made matters 
worse, and in 1838 seven Manchester merchants formed 
the Anti-Corn Law League. Under the leadership of 
Richard Cobden, the son of a Hampshire farmer, who had 
settled in Manchester as a merchant and calico-printer, they 
carried on an eight years’ struggle for the total abolition of 
the corn laws. Cobden and others lectured and argued be- 
fore often hostile audiences all over the country, till they 
had converted most people to their views. Large sums of 
money were raised to distribute pamphlets on the subject 
and pay for lecturers. As much as £60,000 was raised at 
Manchester in a single night on one occasion for the 
purposes of the League. At last the persuasive arguments 
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of Cobden and the eloquence of his comrade and helper, 
John Bright, won their victory. 

A bad harvest in 1845 forced the Government to action, 
and in 1846 Sir Robert Peel, the Tory Prime Minister, 
carried an Act through Parliament abolishing the corn 
duties at the end of three years. Peel had begun as a 
bitter opponent of Cobden, but he was converted, though 
his party was not, and split into two portions, the Peelites 
as his followers were called, and the old Tories. The 
passing of the Act began a new era of prosperity for 
Lancashire. At length the working-classes had cheap 
food. With the satisfaction of this first necessity came 
the desire for other things. But this belongs to another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE COTTON FAMINE 


OR Lancashire as for the rest of England the year 
1846 was followed by years of growing prosperity. 
When the great International Exhibition of 1851 was held 
it seemed to men as if a new era of peace was beginning, 
in which nations would only be rivals in inventiveness and 
commercial enterprise. But in 1854 the Crimean War 
broke out between England, France, the King of Sardinia 
and Turkey on the one side, and Russia on the other. It 
was strongly opposed by both Cobden and his friend John 
Bright, and they became very unpopular by their action. 
Now nearly every one agrees that the war was a mistake. 
Seven years later another war of more vital importance to 
Lancashire broke out. The Northern and Southern States 
of America went to war on the question of the right of the 
Southern States, who wished to keep negro slaves to pick 
their cotton and other crops, to secede from the Union. 
The war lasted four years, and the sympathies of many in 
England were on the side of the South, who were at first 
successful. Most of the cotton spun in the Lancashire 
mills came from the Southern States. The cotton grown 
in India was too short in the staple and too badly picked 
and dirty for the fine counts of yarn spun there. The 
blockade therefore of the southern coast, which the North 
kept up, by taking from the Lancashire mills their raw 
material threw the mill-hands out of work. There were no 
less than 2,000,000 thrown out at first. At Ashton, near 
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Manchester, the number of paupers increased fivefold. 
But the sufferings brought on the working-class by this 
cotton famine were borne on the whole with a great deal 
of patience. Those who wish to know more about it 
should read Edwin Waugh’s sketch, Factory Folk During 
the Cotton Famine. A relief fund was started to meet 
the distress and some of the hands were put to other work. 
To fill up their time grown-up men and women attended 
schools, which were started, to teach them to read, write 
or sew, for many of the factory women had never learnt to 
do even this last. 

The co-operative societies, of which the first had been 
begun at Rochdale in 1848 “ for the social and intellectual 
advancement of its members,” also helped. They not only 
supphed their members with groceries and other goods at 
wholesale prices, but also had libraries and reading-rooms 
attached to them. In course of time machinery for utilis- 
ing the dirty and short-stapled cotton from India was 
introduced in larger quantities, and the mill-owners were 
able before the end of the war to put the majority of the 
factory hands to work again. So that in the end by open- 
ing up a new market and rendering Lancashire less de- 
pendent on the American crop of cotton, the famine did 
some good. How necessary this is can be seen in our own 
day, when the buying up of the cotton by unscrupulous 
gamblers on the American Cotton Exchange has led to 
something of the same kind as the cotton famine of 1861- 
1865, though less serious and prolonged. 

The Reform Bill of 1832 gave votes for members of 
Parliament to every one whose rent was £10 a year. ‘T'wo 
years after the end of the American War, in 1867, a bill 
brought in by the Conservative Government of Mr. Disraeli 
gave it to all householders and even to lodgers paying a 
certain rent in boroughs. In the counties only freeholders, 
copyholders (the representatives of the villeins who held 
their land according to the custom of the manor, their title 
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being a copy of the entry on the roll of the manor court 
in which they were admitted as tenants and paid their 
rents) and leaseholders and tenants at will holding pro- 
perty of the value of £50 a year had votes. At the same 
time Manchester and Liverpool were each given a third 
member and Salford a second one. Lancaster lost its mem- 
ber, while North and South Lancashire were each divided 
into an eastern and a western half returning two members 
each. This gave Lancashire thirty members as against 
twenty-four in 1832. As the population of Lancashire had 
increased by nearly one-half, while that of the rest of Hng- 
land had only increased by nearly one-quarter since 1841, 
this was only fair. The same increase continued in the 
next twenty years, so that when in 1885 a new Reform 
Bill was introduced by the Government of Mr. Gladstone, 
extending the household and lodger franchise to the 
counties, further changes were made by a Redistribution 
Bill. The county was divided into nineteen divisions each 
returning one member. Members were given to the 
boroughs of Burnley, St. Helens, Barrow, Ashton and 
Staleybridge, and additional ones to Blackburn, Preston, 
Bolton and Oldham. So that now Lancashire is repre- 
sented by nineteen county and thirty-five borough members, 
or more than five times as many as it had in the first com- 
plete Parliament of Edward I. in 1295, when it had only ten. 
In 1888 the county was for the first time given a repre- 
sentative Local Government as a whole by the establish- 
ment of a county council meeting at Preston. But 
Liverpool and Manchester were left out of this, being 
formed into something like separate counties. 
_ In this way Lancashire may be said to have completed 
its unity 720 years after it first appeared as a county on 
the tax roll of Henry II.; only, however, to lose its two most 
lnportant towns. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE RISE OF LIVERPOOL 


OWHERE did the great change which swept over 

Lancashire in the eighteenth century do more than 

in what was in 1700 the tiny port of Liverpool, with only 

5,000 inhabitants and eighty vessels, and a newly made 
dock of a little over four acres. 

In Chapter XII. we saw how Liverpool got its charter and 
guild-merchant in the reign of Henry III. Its growth in 
liberty was slow, chiefly because it became part of the 
earldom of Edmund of Lancaster, who took away from it 
the privilege of compounding for its fines and taxes by a 
firm. The earl’s, which in 1399 became the king’s, castle 
and the tower of the Stanleys of Knowsley and Lathom, 
hemmed it in on either side, and its rival, Chester, took 
most of the trade to Ireland. It could only send one ship 
to the French wars of Edward III., as against the forty- 
seven sent by Fowey, in Cornwall, and even as late as 1565 
the number of vessels belonging to the port was only 
twelve. But five years later the tiny harbour or pool, 
which gave its name to the village, was destroyed by a 
hurricane, and a better one had to be made. Meanwhile, 
the buccaneers and traders like Sir Francis Drake and Sir 
Walter Raleigh were opening up the trade of the West 
Indies by their attacks on the power of Spain there. For 
Spain claimed a monopoly of that part of the world. In 
1655 Cromwell’s soldiers conquered Jamaica. ‘The Eng- 
lish trade with the West Indies, whence came sugar, to- 
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bacco, spices and cotton, was largely carried on by Bristol. 
But Liverpool got its share and by 1673 had begun to grow 
in importance. Its other chief trade was with Ireland, 
whence came the linen yarn to supply the Lancashire 
weavers. A town hall on stone pillars with an exchange 
underneath was built. Vessels of any size could not float 
at anchor in the shallow pool of the old port and could only 
enter at high-tide. They had to either remain outside or 
let the tide leave them aground when it went out. In 
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1700 the old port was turned into a dock in which vessels 
could float always, and walls were made to protect it from 
the inroads of the sea. 

The trade of the port began to increase rapidly. The 
new trade in negroes to pick cotton and tobacco in the 
West Indies and North America was one branch of it, and 
in 1709 the first vessel left Liverpool for Africa. When 
the Slave Trade was abolished in 1807, there were no less 
than 185 Liverpool ships engaged in it. The making of 
new docks, new churches (amongst them St. George’s on 
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the site of the old castle, which was pulled down) and a 
new exchange opened in 1754, marked one side of its 
erowth. As the demand for cotton grew the trade of 
Liverpool increased. In 1777 the town purchased the 
rights of the lord of the manor. The chief power in the 
town was still in the hands of a very small number of the 
inhabitants; but the purchase gave the town in the end a 
mine of wealth. By the year i800 the eighty vessels of a 
hundred years before had increased to 5,000, and the number 
of inhabitants fifteen times, to 85,000, a greater increase 
than even in Manchester. The nineteenth century saw an 
even greater growth. The tonnage of shipping entering 
and cleared with cargoes increased from close on 50,000 
tons in L801 to over 9,000,000 tons in 1900. 

Dock after dock was added as the number and size of 
vessels increased. In 1888 the first steamship went from 
Liverpool to New York, and Liverpool soon became the 
port of departure for numerous lines of fast steamers for 
the United States and Canada. The docks at Liverpooi 
now extend six and a half miles along the coast, their 
quays are twenty-five miles long, and the water space in 
them is 380 acres, or more than half a square mile, ninety- 
five times what it was less than 200 years ago. 

A good deal of this trade is in agricultural produce and 
cattle from Ireland and elsewhere; but the main part is in 
cotton. The exports like the imports are chiefly cotton 
goods and after them woollen, linen, metals, machinery and 
hardware and cutlery, the products of the densely peopled 
group of counties round Lancashire. One-fourth of the 
imports, two-fifths of the exports and nearly one-third of the 
entire foreign trade of the United Kingdom goes through 
‘Liverpool. <A new exchange was built in 1803-1805, and 
rebuilt and enlarged in 1864-1867. The St. George’s Hall, 
built between 1838 and 1854, contains an assize court and 
a large hall, and cost £330,000. The population has in- 
creased from the 5,000 of 1700 and the 85,000 of 1801: to 
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close on 700,000, that is fifteen times again in the first 
hundred years and nearly nine times in the second hundred. 

In 1835 Liverpool, along with Manchester and other 
towns, was made a corporate town under the Municipal 
Corporations Act. This meant a great change in its 
government. Previously only burgesses or holders of the 
' original burgages or pieces of land in the old borough of 
Liverpool, which received its charter from Henry III, 
had full rights in the town. Even they had very little 
power. Most of it had got into the hands of the mayor, 
and a body of aldermen and councillors, who filled up 
vacancies in their own body. This body of men disputed 
with the burgesses the right of making bye-laws and 
finally won it. Now the town was divided into wards, 
each electing a councillor, and the vote was given to all 
householders, so that the people of Liverpool at length 
got the freedom in their local affairs, which those of some 
towns in England had had as early as the thirteenth 
century. Liverpool has its own university now, and is 
building a cathedral rivalling in costliness and grandeur 
the great sanctuaries of the middle ages. What was in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, 300 years ago, styled ‘‘a poor 
decayed town” and in Charles II.’s time, 100 years 
later, was not even a separate parish, is now a cathedral 
city, and the second sea-port in the world. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE GROWTH OF MANCHESTER. THE LANCASHIRE 
WATERING-PLACHS 


N the year 1724 Manchester was described as the 
largest, most populdus and busy village in England 

and contained 2,400 families. It was regarded then as 
“incredibly ” large. The inventions of Kay, Arkwright, 
Hargreaves and Crompton started a change which turned 
the large village of 1724 into a town of 70,000 inhabitants 
in 1801. But it was still ruled by a borough-reeve and 
constables in the same way that it was just after Thomas 
Grelley granted it its charter in 1301. Five years later, 
in 1729, Sir Oswald Mosley, whose ancestor Sir Nicholas 
Mosley, a clothier of London, had bought the rights of 
lord of the manor in 1596 for £3,500, built an Exchange 
“for chapmen to meet in and transact their business” 
In 1737 the first newspaper, the Manchester Magazine, was 
started. In 1759, after a struggle, the people of Man- 
chester were freed from the need of grinding all their 
corn at the school mills except malt. In 1763 a move- 
ment was started for getting a charter as a borough, with 
a mayor and corporation, but it failed. The Bridgewater 
Canals still further increased the prosperity, which the 
cotton manufacture had begun. Manchester had no 
member of Parliament yet, but a deputation headed by 
two of its principal merchants stopped Pitt from putting 
a tax on fustians in 1784. In 1806 the stone of a second 
Exchange was laid to replace the one built by Sir Oswald 
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Mosley seventy-seven years before, and two years later 
the rights of the lord of the manor were nearly purchased 
for £90,000, but a town’s meeting would not vote for it. 
Thirty years later the town had to pay £200,000 for them, 
when Manchester became a Municipal Borough under 
the Act of Parliament of 1835. It was ruled henceforth 
by a mayor, aldermen and councillors, elected by the 
householders of the different wards as at the present day, 
and a series of improvements were made to render it 
worthy of the great position to which the growth of the 
cotton trade had already brought it. The work of drain- 
ing the town, widening the streets, and removing unhealthy 
dwellings was begun. Market Street Lane, which was 
too narrow for vehicles to pass one another in, was 
widened into the present Market Street. The old Town 
Hall in King Street, finished in 1824, was replaced by 
the present building in Albert Square, finished in 1877, 
and the Old Exchange rebuilt and enlarged in 1874. 
Water was brought first from Longdendale eleven miles 
away, and then from Thirlmere seventy miles away, to 
supply the needs of a city which grew from 303,382 
inhabitants in 1851 to 549,170 in 1902. Since 1847 
Manchester has been the seat of a bishopric. The towns 
which form a ring round Manchester—Bolton, Bury, 
Oldham, Rochdale, Middleton, Ashton, Staleybridge, 
Wigan and Stockport—grew quite as much, in some cases, 
even more, than Manchester. Bolton and Oldham became 
corporate towns, with councils like that of Manchester, 
the one in 1848, the other in 1849. 

The ancient borough of Preston, whose merchant-guild 
had been celebrated at intervals of twenty years since 
1397, increased in population from nearly 70,000 in 1871 
to nearly 113,000 in 1901. The population of Lancaster 
has increased threefold nearly from 15,000 to over 40,000. 

The making of railways and tramways soon made it no 
longer needful for people to live quite close to their work, 
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go that around the towns all over Lancashire there grew 
up suburbs, some of them little towns themselves. These 
were soon joined to the towns by houses, until they were 
absorbed by them and another line of suburbs farther off 
began to be formed. 

A similar and still more striking change in life in Lanca- 
shire in the nineteenth century has been the rise of a num- 
ber of watering-places, or, as they might be called more 
fitly, breathing-places, along the coast. One hundred years 
ago most people were content to remain at their own homes 
all the year round, unless business took them elsewhere. 
Travelling was uncomfortable and costly and holidays 
almost unknown. It had been different before the Re- 
formation, for the numerous saints’ days of the pre-Re- 
formation calendar were many of them kept as holidays. 
The introduction of the cotton manufacture and the factory 
system made matters worse. Even children began to work 
at it in some way or other, almost as soon as they were 
out of the cradle, and they worked in the night as well as 
in the daytime. Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 1802, which put 
an end to some of the worst abuses of child labour, was 
the first of a series of Factory Acts designed to secure 
healthy conditions of labour for all and prevent too long 
hours among the children at least. Sir John Lubbock’s 
Act of 1871 made four holidays a year compulsory for every 
one engaged in industry, trade or banking. The repeal of 
the Corn Laws and Free Trade made living cheaper; 
whilst the greater union among workers which brought 
about the formation of Trades Unions and other bodies 
raised the rate of wages. In the eighteenth century the 
fine ladies and gallants of the court and aristocracy of the 
Georges went to Bath or Tunbridge to take the waters, 
gamble and dance. But such pleasures were limited to a 
select few. After the repeal of the Corn Laws, with in- 
creased holidays and wealth and the means of going away 
at their doors, even the working-classes began to make a 
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custom of an annual visit to the seaside in the summer. 
It is to this, along with the desire of the wealthy to get 
away from the manufacturing towns altogether, that such 
places as Southport, Blackpool, St. Anne’s, Lytham and 
Morecambe owe their remarkable growth. Blackpool, which 
has grown from a swamp with a peaty-coloured pool not 
even mentioned on the old maps, to a town of nearly 50,000 
inhabitants, is a pleasure town devoted to the needs of the 
middle and working-classes. It has a summer population 
of far more than double that number. Before 1792 South- 
port was a dreary sandbank at the lower end of a bay 
seventeen fathoms deep now choked up with sand. In 
that year a Mr. Sutton of North Meols built an inn there 
from the wood of a wreck and called it the Royal Hotel. 
He was known as ‘the Duke,” and people showed their 
opinion of his enterprise by calling his building “The 
Duke’s Folly”. Now Southport is one of the best built 
towns in Lancashire, and has also a population of nearly 
50,000. Itis not only a watering-place, but with its neigh- 
bour, Birkdale, is one of the chief suburbs of Liverpool, and 
a residence of its wealthy merchants. Lytham with its 
population of over 7,000 dates back as a fishing-village to 
the times before the Norman Conquest. St. Anne’s and 
Morecambe are two other products of the new habit of 
going away to the seaside. 


CHAPTER XXIx 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL 


i the year 1870 the only outward checks on the grow- 

ing prosperity of Lancashire, the dear food and the 
cotton famine, had been removed. It had abundant means 
of communication, by its railways and through its port of 
Liverpool, with the rest of the world, and it seemed as if 
its prosperity was now to become even greater. But 
greater competition sprang up in foreign countries, and 
though progress was made on the hele it was not so 
rapid. This was partly due to the fact that the railway 
companies having secured the control of many of the canals 
were only hindered by the checks which Parhament chose 
to put on them in the prices they charged for carriage. 
Trade began to decline in the inland towns, in Manchester 
in particular, and some large works were removed to Glas- 
gow and other places where cheaper carriage was to be 
obtained. This set people thinking of a remedy. The 
example of the Duke of Bridgewater was followed, and a 
project of a ship canal, able to take the largest ships, 
between Manchester and the sea was started. Preston 
had been constituted a port since 1848, and had reaped 
great benefits from the deepening of the Ribble. It was 
mainly owing to the perseverance and enthusiasm of Daniel 
Adamson, an Ashton engineer, that the idea took hold of 
the public mind of Manchester. In spite of strong opposi- 
tion from the Railway Companies and Liverpool, a bill at 
last passed through Parliament after three sessions author- 
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ising its construction by a limited company. The first 
portion of the original estimated cost necessary to comply 
with the Act was raised mainly by the public spirit of 
small investors and a few business firms in Manchester 
and the neighbourhood. But unexpected engineering 
difficulties and the failure of the contractor made the con- 
struction of the canal three times more costly, and in the 
end the Corporation of the City of Manchester had to lend 
money to finish it. By means of these loans the canal 
was finished and opened in 1894. As a commercial under- 
taking, in the narrow sense of the word, it has not yet 
become a success. The total cost was £15,500,000, rather 
less than £2,000,000 short of the whole cost of all the 
Liverpool docks. But the money spent on it has been 
amply repaid to Manchester in other ways by the increase 
in trade and reduction in rates of carriage that followed 
its opening. 

It is in many ways one of the most wonderful engineer- 
ing feats of the nineteenth century. The length from 
Eastham, where it enters the Mersey estuary to Man- 
chester, is thirty-five and a half miles. There are four sets 
of locks, at Eastham, Latchford, Irlam and Barton, the 
largest 600 feet long by 80 feet wide. The canal itself 
is 26 feet deep and 120 feet wide. The most striking 
device of engineering connected with it is the swing 
bridge, which replaces Brindley’s aqueduct and carries 
the Bridgewater Canal over it. The docks at Man- 
chester and Salford cover a water space of 120 acres, 
and have quays six and a half miles long. In 1905 the 
tonnage of the traffic passing through the canal rose to 
over four and a quarter million tons. A line of Manchester 
steamers, ranging from 4,000 to nearly 6,000 tons, is a 
further step in a development which made Manchester in 
1906 quite a different city from Manchester in 1885. Two 
years before the passing of the Ship Canal Act, in the year 
1888, the town of Preston obtained an Act for deepening 
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the Ribble, so that vessels of 1,000 tons could come up to 
the town, and for making a dock of forty acres, which was 
opened in 1892. 

Within the last few years electric trams have been intro- 
duced into Lancashire and seem likely to serve the railways 
in the same way that the canals served the roads, that is, 
improve them by competing with them. 

Now with motor waggons and cars which can go to 
every one’s door the roads are as much in need of improve- 
ment as ever, especially as regards dust. 


CHAPTER XXX 
SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 


N Chapter XXVIII. we saw how the increase in wealth 
and the securing of the necessaries and even com- 
forts of life for most people, which the rise of the cotton 
and other manufactures brought about in Lancashire, 
led to an increase in the pleasures and holidays of the 
mass of the people. There is another advance which dis- 
tinguishes the nineteenth century, that of education. 

Like most successful movements it began with the people 
themselves. The possession of knowledge was mostly 
looked upon at the beginning of the century as a means of 
rising in the world, and was eagerly desired in consequence 
by all who were ambitious. But good education was 
difficult to get and often dear. The old grammar schools 
which had been founded in the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries had often fallen into decay or become 
limited to a class rich enough to pay heavy fees. The 
charity schools which had been founded since then had 
all a spice of narrowness in their aim, which was generally 
‘to fit children to live contentedly ”’ in the state to which 
they had been “called”. Most of the working-classes 
could neither read nor write and had very little chance of 
learning to do either. A first step was taken, when Sir 
Robert Peel’s Act of 1802 forced employers to give the 
workhouse children who were apprenticed with them 
some elementary teaching. In the same year Joseph 
Lancaster, a young Quaker, published a pamphlet describ- 
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ing a new school, which he had opened in Borough Road, 
Southwark, London. The only cheap schools were kept by 
people quite unfit to teach as a rule, but Lancaster got over 
the difficulty of getting cheap and instructed teachers by 
using the elder children to teach the younger. When the 
head-teacher was a good one, this was of course far better 
than the old way. A Dr. Andrew Bell had tried a system 
rather like it in India a few years before. 

Two societies were at last formed for founding schools 
under these two systems, the Royal Lancasterian Society 
in 1808 and the National Society for the Education of the 
Poor in the Principles of the Established Church in 1811. 
Their work grew in importance until Parliament granted 
them something in aid. 

In 1846 the way in which aid was to be given was fixed 
by the Government. But it was not until 1870 that 
Parliament, seeing that in spite of the good work the 
societies had done a great part of the poorer classes still 
got no education, decided that in cases where there was 
no proper school a school-board should be elected by the 
ratepayers to manage a school supported out of the rates. 
The age up to which children were expected to attend 
school was raised to thirteen, and officers were appointed 
to see that children attended, and, if necessary, take pro- 
ceedings to make their parents send them, by getting the 
magistrates to fine them for neglect to do so. Since 
1891 this education has been free, and scholarships have 
been established by which a child of poor parents may be 
able to pay the fees of the higher or grammar schools. 
An inquiry was made into the condition of these grammar 
schools just before the Education Act of 1870, and a 
number of reforms made, which made them more like 
what they had been intended to be by the founders, free 
grammar schools for the best instruction that could be 
given to boys, not simply the beginnings of an education 
such as the board-schools gave, but such as would fit 
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them, if they wished to continue their education further, 
to study at a university when they grew up to manhood. 
Four years after the Act of 1870 the Girls’ Public Day 
School Company began founding schools for girls some- 
thing like the grammar schools for boys. A similar High 
School was founded about the same time in Manchester, 
which has been the parent or model of several others. 

In 1870 the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
were opened to every one free from subscription to the 
Articles of Religion contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer. Before that Dissenters of every kind could not 
enjoy the full privileges of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, though in the University of London, founded 
in 1836, there was no such bar. 

There were many who felt keenly the injustice of 
making people submit to these religious tests, as they 
were called, at the universities. Among them was a 
certain John Owens, a Manchester cotton spinner. When 
he died, in 1846, he left his fortune, amounting to nearly 
£97,000, to found a college ‘‘for providing or aiding the 
means of instructing and improving young persons of male 
sex (and being of an age of not less than fourteen years) in 
such branches of learning as are usually taught in the 
English universities, but without submission by either 
teachers or taught to any test of their religious opinions, 
or any instruction in reference to any religious subjects, 
such as should be reasonably offensive to the conscience of 
any student or of his guardians or friends”. The college, 
begun in 1851, had some years of struggle, but by the year 
1870 it had grown so much that it was removed from 
Richard Cobden’s old house in Quay Street to a new build- 
ing in Oxford Road, where in 1874 it was joined by the 
Manchester School of Medicine begun in 1825. In 1880 
Owens College received a charter as the first college of a 
university with its seat in Manchester called the Victoria 
University. Spurred by the example of Manchester, 
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Liverpool in 1881 started a University College, whose 
rapid growth made it fit for admission to the Victoria 
University in 1884. A college begun at Leeds in 1874 
was admitted in 1887, and the new university and its 
colleges made rapid progress. So rapid was the progress 
of University College, Liverpool, that in 1900 a movement 
was begun there for an independent university, which 
ended in the establishment in 1903 of independent uni- 
versities having their seats in Liverpool and Manchester, 
and in 1904 of another independent university having its 
seat at Leeds. The University of Manchester has grown 
from the institution begun in 1851, with a principal, four 
professors and two teachers, accommodated in a roomy 
gentleman’s house, to a university with thirty-nine pro- 
fessors and more than one hundred lecturers and demon- 
strators, having for their teaching a collection of buildings 
extending over more than five acres, and containing 
laboratories second to none in England. The £97,000 
with which the institution was begun has been increased 
to over a million of money or ten times that amount. 
The first session there were twenty-five students, now 
there are over a thousand. 

Though University College, Liverpool, was started so 
many years after Owens College, it has been so well sup- 
ported by both the citizens and the City of Liverpool, that 
in many departments it is stronger than its older and 
wealthier rival. University education, which bade fair at 
one time to become the monopoly of a class, may soon be 
within the reach of every one. 

It is very little use teaching people to read, if there are 
no good books for them to read after they have left school. 
Whilst university education cannot be carried on at all 
without large libraries such as few private persons can 
afford to possess. So that the establishment of free lib- 
raries supported out of the rates in most of the large towns 
of Lancashire since the year 1848, when the first was begun 
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at Warrington, has come as a sort of supplement to the 
eranting of free elementary education and the progress in 
higher education. The opening of the beautiful John 
Rylands Library at Manchester in 1900, containing a very 
valuable collection of old books and a good collection of 
books on history and theology, made Manchester better 
off as regards books than any town in England except 
London, Oxford and Cambridge. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


THE LANCASHIRE DIALECT 


\ E should naturally expect to find a different speech 

in a county so marked off as Lancashire has been 
from the rest of England. Very few people in Lancashire 
were able to either read or write until the second half of 
the nineteenth century, so that the common tongue which 
is spoken and written by educated people all over England 
had not much chance of establishing itself there. Every 
part of England has had its dialect; and the Lancashire 
dialect has been kept alive by writings in it, as well as by 
being the ordinary speech of the people. We saw that 
Lancashire between the Ribble and the Mersey was the 
first to be conquered by the English, then Lancashire 
north of the Ribble. The country north of the Lune is 
also a district apart from the rest. In the same way there 
are in Lancashire three distinct dialects, like one another, 
but different in certain things, corresponding to Lanca- 
shire north of the Lune, Lancashire between the Lune and 
the Ribble, and Lancashire between the Ribble and the 
Mersey. The northernmost dialect resembles the Cumber- 
land dialect, the middle one the Yorkshire, and the southern 
the Cheshire and Derbyshire dialects, but they all have 
things in common which distinguish them from the dialects 
of these other shires. Many of the words have come down 
nearly as they were in Old English, or in the writings of 
Chaucer, Langland, Spenser and Shakespeare, and keep 
alive old words that have died out in educated speech. 
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For instance, cen for eyes is like the old eyen found in 
Chaucer’s 


Your eyen two wol slee me sodenly. 


Kitlin, a kitten, is found in Robert Herrick’s ‘‘ Hesperides ”’ 
and ‘Noble Numbers,” also shoon for shoes, found in 
Milton’s ‘‘Comus”’. Fend in “fend for yourself”; doxy, 
a sweetheart, which occurs in Shakespeare’s 

When daffodils begin to peere 


With heigh the doxy over the dale, 
Why then comes in the sweet o’ the yeere ; 


doff for take off; doit, a small coin. 

The chief things which mark the dialect besides the old 
words are what grammarians call strong preterites, such as 
scrat for scratched, skam for skimmed. Some of the other 
marks are the preterite in ¢ instead of ed, as kilt for killed, 
sattlt for saddled, sheamt for shamed. The vowel o takes 
the place of a, as Loncashire for Lancashire, while the 
vowel v of Anglo-Saxon, often represented by ow, becomes 
caw, as in hits, heawse (house). H often becomes wh, as in 
whoam for home. Hoo, the Anglo-Saxon heo for she, is 
limited to Lancashire and Derbyshire. There are between 
2,000 and 3,000 words belonging to the Lancashire dialect. 
A good many are found in other dialects in a shghtly different 
form. Most of them are descended from the Old English 
or Angio-Saxon, but there are perhaps one in forty which 
have come from Celtic, amongst them some quite common 
words. Cam for crooked, which is found in the name 
Morecarnbe Bay, comes from the Celtic. Boggart, a 
ghost, is descended probably from the Celtic dwg, a 
hobgoblin. 

The Northmen or Danes seem to have settled in great 
numbers in South-west Lancashire, as we can see by the 
names of places. . In consequence there are more than one 
in twenty of the dialect words which can be traced to the 
Norse, Swedish or Icelandic. A good instance is neaf for 
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hand, also found in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” and mun for must, Icelandic munu. 

There are a few words coming from Latin and French, 
that have perhaps filtered down into common speech, from 
the language of the monks and the barons. Such as awmry, 
a cupboard, from the Latin armariwm. The cupboard found 
in the chancels of churches is still called by archeologists 
the aumbry. Avyse is from the French avis, counsel ; 
bash, shy, bashful, from the Old French esbahir ; pace- 
egg, an Haster egg, from the Old French Pasque, Easter. 

The chief writers of the Lancashire dialect, though they 
have attempted to write in the dialects of all three parts of 
the county, have been natives of South Lancashire. Of 
these the first was John Byrom, who finds a place in the 
chapter on Lancashire Worthies. 

In more recent times we have had Edwin Waugh (1817- 
1890) and Ben Brierley (1825-1896). Edwin Waugh began 
life as a journeyman printer. His Sketches of Lanca- 
shire Life and Localities (reprinted from the Manchester 
Examiner) appeared in 1855. The year after his song 
‘*Come whoam to the childer an’ me”? made him famous 
not only in Lancashire but outside the county. He pub- 
lished a volume of Poems and Songs in 1859, and spent 
the rest of his hfe writing songs, tales and character- 
sketches descriptive of Lancashire life in the Lancashire 
dialect, which fill eight volumes. 

Ben Brierley was at first a hand-loom weaver. He 
studied the poets and began writing for the papers. A 
series of articles called ‘“‘A Day’s Out” in 1856 was his 
first success. He became a journalist and an author, and 
under the name of ‘‘ Ab o’ th’ Yate”’ (Abraham of the Gate) 
published a number of stories and sketches in the dialect 
which, like those of his friend Edwin Waugh, fill eight 
volumes in a collected edition. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


LANCASHIRE TRADITIONS AND FOLK-LORE 


TRADITION isastory handed down from the distant 
A past usually by word of mouth. Folk-lore is the 
body of tales, observances, superstitions, sayings and cus- 
toms handed down in the same way. As people are always 
apt to alter anything in the telling, traditions generally 
contain a good deal that is made up, even when the 
original tale is not an invention, as it often is. Many such 
tales explain why certain names are given to certain spots 
or why certain customs are observed. Others have to do 
with the devil, witches or fairies. There were many such 
in Lancashire, but there is only space to notice a few here. 


Tur Dein uPeo’ Dun 


Three miles from Clitheroe, on the road to Gisburn, stood 
an inn with the following sign. The devil with horns and 
tail complete was mounted on a dun horse without saddle 
or bridle, which was off at full gallop, whilst a tailor looked 
on, holding his shears and measure, and almost dancing 
for joy. The tale runs as follows :— 

A certain tailor sold himself to Satan for seven years in 
exchange for three wishes. At the end of the seven years 
his soul was to become the devil’s. Unluckily for himself 
he spent his three wishes, the first in wishing for a collop 
of bacon, the second, in a hasty moment, in wishing his 
wife far enough, and the third, in wishing her back again. 
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But the devil was foolish as well, or perhaps over-confident, 
and granted his request for just one more wish. ‘ Then I 
wish thou wert riding back to thy quarters, on yonder dun 
horse, and never able to plague me again, or any other 
poor wretch whom thou hast gotten into thy clutches,” 
cried the tailor. Thereupon, the demon went off with a 
roar which was heard as far as Clitheroe, riveted to the 
back of the dun horse. 


Mas’s Cross 


Near the Standish gate of Wigan Church stands a ruined 
stone cross called Mab’s*Cross. 

Sir William Bradshaigh, second son of Sir John Brad- 
shaigh, married Mabel, daughter and sole heiress of Hugh 
Norres of Haigh and Blackrod. After his marriage he 
went either on the Crusade or into Scotland to fight the 
Scots, and being taken captive was absent about ten years. 
As no news came of him, he was thought by every one to 
be dead. A Welsh knight, coveting the lands of the sup- 
posed widow, managed by cunning devices to get her so 
much afraid of him that she was forced to marry him. 
Sir William, however, returned, disguised as a palmer, to 
find his wife married to another. The lady, “‘ congetring 
that he favoured her former husband,” wept at the sight 
of him, and was struck for doing so by the Welsh knight. 
The disguised palmer, filled with anger, made himself known 
and the supplanter fled. Near to Newton Sir William 
overtook and slew him. The remorse-stricken wife asked 
her confessor what penance she must do for having thus 
unknowingly married two husbands. He enjoined upon 
her the penance of walking barefooted and barelegged once 
a week from Haigh to the cross at Wigan to the end of 
her life. She obeyed him to the letter, and from this cir- 
cumstance the cross got the name of Mab’s Cross. 
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THE GOBLIN BUILDERS 


St. Chad’s Church at Rochdale lies on the top of the 
hill, instead of down in the valley, and requires 124 steps 
to get up to it. The tale runs that Gamel, the Saxon 
thegn of Rochdale, who founded it, meant to build it in a 
low and sheltered spot near the River Roach, and getting 
the stones together there began building. But one night 
the stones were all moved by invisible hands to the top of 
the hill. Thinking it a trick of one of his vassals the 
thegn threatened to punish all of them. The villeims moved 
the stones back to save themselves from his wrath. But 
the next day they had been moved again. A villein who 
was out late that night saw strange beings dragging the 
stones uphill with looks of anger. Hearing the story 
Gamel asked the advice of the priest, who advised him to 
yield to the wishes of the goblins and build his church at 
the top of the hill. 


Thr Dragon oF UNSWORTH 


In many places in Lancashire there were dragons in the 
old days, but the most famous was the dragon of Unsworth, 
near Bury. It laid waste the whole countryside and 
swallowed up women and children. The guns of those 
days (it must have been a fairly modern dragon) were no 
use against its tough and horny scales. But the happy 
thought struck the squire of Unsworth of loading his gun 
with his dagger. He then went to the dragon’s haunts, 
and just as it was raising its head to rush at him and 
seize him, he fired and wounded it under the throat. After 
this he soon succeeded in finishing it off. 


Ripina THE Buack Lap at ASHTON 


At Ashton, near Manchester, there used to be a custom 
called ‘‘ Riding the Black Lad”. An effigy of a man in 
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black armour, emblazoned with some emblem of the 
occupation of the first couple that had been married in 
the year, was paraded through the town on a horse and 
then taken off to be used as a shooting butt. There are 
many explanations of this curious custom. The best is 
that it was done in memory of the tyranny of Sir Ralph 
Ashton, the lord of the neighbouring manor of Middleton, 
in Henry VI.’s day, who, as a son of the Lord of Ashton, 
had received the right of ‘“ guld-riding”’ for life from his 
father. ‘‘ Guld-riding”’ was examining the corn-fields to 
see whether the tenants had left any of the weeds known 
as gulds or corn-marigolds in the corn-fields, and punishing 
them with a fine of a wether or a sheep if he found any. 
Sir Ralph, who was also vice-constable of the kingdom, 
exercised this right with great severity. A local rhyme 
ran :— 
Sweet Jesu, for Thy mercy’s sake, 
And for Thy bitter passion, 


Save us from the axe of the Tower, 
And from Sir Ralph of Ashton. 


At his death the custom of ‘‘ guld-riding”’ was abolished 
for ever, but the Riding of the Black Lad kept up the 
memory of it, five shillings a year being reserved for the 
observance of the custom. 

In many parts of Lancashire there were said to be 
labouring boggarts or goblins. These if properly treated 
would do the farm work, such as milking the cows, 
harnessing the horses or stacking the crops. If they were 
displeased the churns would give no butter, the horses be 
unable to draw the empty carts even across the farmyard, 
and the inmates of the farmhouse or cottage would have 
the clothes pulled off them during the night, or such-like 
tricks played on them. There was such a goblin at Syke 
Lumb Farm, near Blackburn. At Hothersall Hall another 
goblin was said to be “laid” under the roots of a large 
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laurel-tree, and to be unable to work any evil on the 
family so long as the tree existed. 

Witchcraft was commonly believed in, and at the famous 
trial of the Lancashire Witches in 1612 ten people were 
sentenced to death as witches, amongst them two old women 
of eighty called Elizabeth Southerne and Ann Whittle or 
Chattox. A witch was supposed to have sold herself to 
the devil in exchange for power to work her enemies harm, 
and many were the strange stories, which the unhappy 
creatures confessed to, sometimes through fear and some- 
times through folly, driven crazy by the inhuman treatment 
they received. ‘‘ Dame Demdike,” for instance, confessed 
that the Evil One appeared to her as a brown dog, that 
she called her familiar Tib, and that she had persuaded her 
daughter to sell herself also. ‘‘ The surest way of taking a 
man’s life by witchcraft was to make a clay image of him 
and prick the part which you wished to injure.’ The 
witches were supposed to meet at Malkin Tower in the 
Pendle district, where they held council and danced their 
witch-dances. The Pendle district is one of the wildest 
and loneliest parts of Lancashire and just the sort of place 
to make people believe in the power of evil spirits, so that 
it was there that the great witch-finding took place. But 
a were reputed witches in such places as Liverpool as 
well. 

The oldest customs and traditions are those attaching 
to the days of the year. It is still considered unlucky for 
a fair man or a woman to “let the New Year in,” though 
In some parts it is the dark man who is unlucky; while 
many people will not give a light from the house on New 
Year’s morning. The Shrove Tuesday custom of eating 
pancakes comes from the day being the one on which 
before the Reformation people confessed their sins or were 
“shriven,” before the long fast of Lent, and feasted on 
pancakes, as a preparation for the fast. Ewen the school- 
boys amused themselves with cockfighting on that day, 
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and among the recognised payments made by the boys at 
the free grammar schools was the cock-penny to pay for 
this cruel sport. Hugh Oldham, before his times, especi- 
ally forbade any payment of the kind at Manchester. 

At Mid Lent again, as a sort of rest from the severity of 
the fast, cakes were baked of fine flour called simila, and 
it was the custom of the married daughters of a family to 
visit their mother on that day, bringing their cakes, from 
which came the name Mothering Sunday. This is the 
origin of simnels. 

In some places instead of a cake a fig-pie was made and 
the Sunday called Fag-Pie Sunday. A particular kind of 
spiced ale called ‘‘bragot”’ ale, from the Celtic bragawd, a 
kind of mead, was drunk at the same time, from which it 
was also known as ‘‘ Bragot Sunday ”’. 

Pace-egging prevailed at Haster from Pascha, the Latin 
for Easter, Old French Pasques). Young men in various 
disguises went round singing and dancing and begging 
for eggs at each house. At Christmas and Easter there 
was also the custom of ‘‘ Playing Old Ball”. A horse’s 
head was procured, supplied with bottle ends for eyes 
and nails for teeth, and covered with a calfskin. A handle 
was fixed in the upper part so that it could be moved 
up and down. A person then carried it concealed by 
a sack and snapped the horse’s teeth at every one they 
visited, a rather alarming trick sometimes. On May Day 
it was customary for young men to hang boughs of various 
trees on the house doors indicating the chief quality of the 
marriageable girls who lived in the different houses. Whit- 
suntide has always been and is still a great holiday in 
Lancashire. The night before the feast of the saint to 
which the parish church was dedicated, used to be occupied 
by a sort of fair with booths in the churchyard. When 
this led to disorderly scenes, it was removed to the village 
green, and is the origin of the wakes, wake being the 
Old English word for vigil, the name given by the church 
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to the night before a saint’s day or other feast. There 
are many other old customs and superstitions, some only 
found in Lancashire, though something like them is gener- 
ally to be found elsewhere ; for the origin of many of them 
goes back even to the old stone men who drew reindeer on 
bits of bone. 


CHAPTER XXXIT1 
LANCASHIRE WORTHIES 


HE number of men and women born in Lancashire 
who have won for themselves a place in history is 
too great for their lives to be related with any fulness in a 
few pages in this httle book. But there is room enough to 
show what cause Lancashire has to be proud of its sons 
and daughters ; even though it does not come out into the 
full stream of English history until the very end of the 
middle ages. Some few we shall give here more fully 
than the rest, for whom a bare mention must be enough. 
The first of these, Hugh Oldham, was born at Man- 
chester some time in the latter half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It was the custom in the middle ages for youths of 
good birth to be brought up in the households of the 
greater nobility. Thomas, Lord Stanley, first Karl of Derby, 
not only had a number of youths brought up in his house- 
hold in this way but provided a tutor to instruct them in 
the rudiments of learning, one Maurice Westbury. This 
was chiefly through the influence of his wife, Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry VII. and the 
foundress of the Lady Margaret Professorship of Divinity 
at Oxford. Young Hugh was sent to the earl’s house at 
Lathom and thence to Exeter College, Oxford. In due 
time he became Rector of St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, and 
then Bishop of Exeter in 1505. 
But though so far in the South, he did not forget his 
native county, and because “‘for lack of sufficient school- 
185 
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master and ushers there, the children in the same county, 
having pregnant wit,” had been “ for the most part brought 
up rudely and idly, and not in virtue, cunning, erudition, 
literature and good manners,” he founded a grammar school 
at Manchester, endowing it with some corn mills at which 
all the corn of the townspeople had to be ground. Not 
content with this, he joined Richard Fox, Bishop of Win- 
chester, in founding Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Fox 
thought at first of making it a nursing school or seminary 
for the monastery of St. Swithin, Winchester, but Oldham 
remonstrated with him. ‘‘ What, my lord,’’ said he, “ shall 
we build houses and provide livelihood for a company of 
bussing monks, whose end and fall we ourselves may live 
to see? No, no, it is more meet a great deal that we 
should care to provide for the increase of learning, and for 
such as who by their learning shall do good in the Church 
and commonwealth.” The college was founded in 1517. 
Hugh died in 1519 and was buried in Exeter Cathedral. 
Humphrey Chetham was born in 1580, more than one 
hundred years later, and was the son of a merchant in 
fustians. He prospered in business, only buying and 
selling the best goods. He was a zealous Puritan, reading 
his Bible and Puritan theology, and constant in his attend- 
ance on the long sermons with which the Puritan clergy 
delighted the zealous. He and his brother George lived 
first at Clayton Hall, near Manchester, from the year 1620. 
In 1628, having still further prospered, he bought Turton 
Tower, near Bolton. He had to pay a heavy fine for re- 
fusing knighthood, but though he feared becoming more 
“popular ”’ (well-known) and “more subject to the perils of 
the times,” he had to take up the office of sheriff and the 
odious task of collecting ship-money for Charles I. When 
the Civil War broke out he was again, much against his 
will, made collector of subsidies and afterwards general 
treasurer for the Parliament in Lancashire. As things 
began to quieten down, he turned his mind to an old plan 
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of his for founding a school for educating poor children at 
Manchester. He began by boarding them out in families 
until he could get a suitable home for them. After his 
death in 1651 and according to directions in his will, 
the Old College, on the site of the manor-house of the 
Grelleys, a college for the clergy of the parish church, 
which had been given to the Stanleys under Edward VI. 
and formed part of the forfeited possessions of the Earl of 
Derby, was bought by his executors, who founded there a 
‘“‘ Hospital for the relief, maintenance, education, bringing 
up, and binding apprentice or other preferment”’ of “‘ poor 
boys and male children,” from the townships of Man- 
chester, Salford, Droylesden, Crumpsall, Bolton and 
Turton. £500 was left for this purpose and £7,000 to 
purchase an estate, whose income was to maintain the 
school. Another £1,000 was left towards a library for the 
use of scholars and others well-affected, and £100 for 
a building to keep the books in. Another £200 was to be 
spent in buying ‘“‘ godly English books” to be chained on 
desks in the parish churches of Manchester and Bolton 
and the chapels of Turton, Walmsley and Gorton. In this 
way were founded the present Chetham Hospital Blue 
Coat School and Chetham Library. 

John Byrom, our next worthy, was born in 1691. The 
Byroms of Kersal were a family of gentle blood, holding 
lands at Kersal, who had engaged in trade. His father 
was a linen-draper, like Cowper’s John Gilpin, with a 
frugal mind like that of Mrs. Gilpin as we shall see. 
Being a clever boy, John was sent to Cambridge, but his 
father kept an eye on his expenses. John spent a guinea 
on altering his wig to suit the Cambridge fashions, so when 
the next one came to be wanted his father wrote asking 
him to tell him what shape he wanted, ‘‘so you may be 
sure of your sister’s good hair and no cheat, as you will 
certainly be if made in London”. His father’s letters 
were full of warnings as well against dangerous books, 
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such as those of John Locke, which were ‘full of new- 
fangled notions”. While still at the university Byrom 
got a paper accepted for the Spectator, Joseph Addison's 
famous journal, and soon began writing love poetry. His 
first poem, ‘‘ Colin and Pheebe,”’ was addressed to Joanna, 
daughter of the great scholar Bentley, Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to whose house Byrom’s talents had 
won him admission. Returning from the university, 
Byrom married a cousin and settled down to earn a living 
by teaching shorthand. He invented an improved system 
of his own, and his pupils included many people of noble 
family, for shorthand was then an art which every one 
who kept a diary was anxious to learn. He had to seek 
his pupils in London, returning from time to time to Mrs. 
Byrom, who lived near the old church at Manchester. 
The death of his elder brother, Edward, left him heir to the 
family estate, and he returned to Manchester, where he 
became well-known as a sympathiser with the Jacobites. 
He was the author of the couplets :— 

God bless the king! I mean our Faith’s defender, 

God bless—no harm in blessing—the Pretender ! 

But who Pretender is or who is King, 

God bless us all, that’s quite another thing. 

A dispute between the town millers, both rather thin 
people, and their customers which brought about a scarcity 
of bread, occasioned the following :— 

Bone and Skin, two millers thin, 
Half-starved the town or near it. 

But be it known, to Skin and Bone, 
That Flesh and Blood can’t bear it. 

When Prince Charles Edward passed through Man- 
chester, however, Byrom had caution enough to only kiss 
his hand, when fetched prisoner to do it, and so escaped 
prosecution afterwards. He wrote many other poems 
besides his early ‘Colin and Phcebe,” of which the best 
known is the Christmas hymn beginning “ Christians 
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awake, salute the happy morn,” and by his ‘ Lancashire 
Dialogue, occasioned by a clergyman preaching without 
notes,’ was the earliest author of any importance in the 
Lancashire dialect. He died in 1768. 

Samuel Crompton, the inventor of the spinning-mule, 
was born at Firwood, near Bolton, in 1753, and as a boy 
span on Hargreaves’ spinning-jenny. He made himself 
a violin to satisfy his craving for music, and then turning 
his thoughts in another direction, began to ponder over 
a machine for spinning thread for fine muslins, which he 
completed after five years’ effort in his twenty-seventh 
year. He had to hide his machine in the loft of his 
home at Hall-in-the- Wood, near Bolton, for fear of it being 
broken, and span his thread in secrecy for fear of neigh- 
bours stealing his secret. He married and had his wife’s 
help, but he was without capital, and the curiosity of 
his neighbours worried his shy, sensitive nature so much, 
that at last he took the advice of a friend, a Mr. Pilking- 
ton, and parted with his machine on being promised a 
subscription. A great many of the promised subscribers 
backed out of their promises as soon as they had got what 
they wanted, and a visit from Sir Robert Peel, the father 
of the statesman who abolished the Corn Laws, who 
thought of taking him into a sort of partnership, led to 
no result through Crompton’s shyness and suspicion. He 
continued to struggle on while others were making 
fortunes by his invention. Even his infant children had 
to help by kneading the muslin with their feet in an 
earthenware jar, while it was being prepared for bleaching. 
At last in 1812 he applied for a grant from Parliament, 
as a recognition of his services. Owing to the assassina- 
tion of Perceval, the Prime Minister, on the very day he 
had consented to back Crompton’s request, the grant was 
only £5,000 instead of £20,000, as it might, and probably 
would, have been. With it he started in the bleaching 
trade. But the same causes which made his first inven- 
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tion so unprofitable to him ruined his chances. He was 
again overreached by people less scrupulous and proud 
than himself. The morbid sensitiveness and suspicious- 
ness which had prevented him making friends with Peel, 
had only been increased by what he might with justice 
complain of as ingratitude on the part of his Government. 
For the cotton trade owed more to his invention than to 
anything else, and it was only the wealth produced by 
the growing manufactures, chief among them the cotton 
manufacture, that made England able to raise the loans 
which enabled it to continue the struggle against Napoleon 
Buonaparte. A small annuity was got for him in 1824 
by subscription, part of it raised abroad, and in 1826 a 
fruitless attempt was made to get the old man, now 
seventy-three years of age, another grant from Parlia- 
ment, but it did not get even as far as the presenting of 
the petition. He died the following year. 

John Dalton, the origimator of the atomic theory, was 
born in 1766 at Haglesfield, in Cumberland, four years 
before the birth of the poet Wordsworth at the neighbour- 
ing town of Cockermouth. He was the son of a woollen 
weaver, but after teaching for a short time at Kendal 
settled quite early in life in Manchester as teacher of 
mathematics and natural philosophy at the Manchester 
New College, which had grown out of the Warrington 
Academy. He became a member of the newly founded 
Literary and Philosophical Society. It was in his labora- 
tory, in its rooms in George Street, that his great dis- 
covery, which was the key to our modern scientific 
chemistry, was made; and his researches were com- 
municated to the world in its Transactions. He earned 
his bread by taking pupils at 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. a lesson. 

A tale is told of a certain Frenchman who visited 
Manchester when Dalton had become known to the 
world. He found him after much inquiry looking over 
the shoulders of a boy figuring numbers on a slate. 
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Scarcely believing that he had found the right man, he 
asked whether he had the honour of addressing Monsieur 
Dalton. ‘ Yes,” replied Dalton; “‘ will you sit down till 
I put this lad right about his arithmetic.’’ Dalton visited 
Paris, and was made a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London in the year 1822. 

In 1826 the Society voted him the first of its gold 
medals. He received a pension of £150 in 1833, increased 
to £300 in 1836, but only lived to enjoy his increased 
leisure for research eleven years and died in 1844. His 
funeral train was a mile long, and all business was sus- 
pended in Manchester on*the day of the funeral to honour 
his memory. There is a marble statue of him by the 
famous sculptor Chantrey in the Royal Institution in 
Mosley Street, Manchester, and a bronze one after it 
in front of the Royal Infirmary there. 

William Roscoe of Liverpool, born in 1753, made a 
fortune as an attorney and retired to write the hfe of 
Lorenzo de Medici, the ruler of Florence, one of the great 
Italian commercial towns of the fifteenth century. He 
followed it by a life of Lorenzo’s son, Leo X., in 1805. 
Leo was the Pope whose sale of indulgences brought 
about Luther’s attack on the Papacy, and a patron of 
the New Learning. Roscoe returned to business, becom- 
ing a banker in 1799. He interested himself in many 
schemes, including one for draining Chat Moss. He was 
one of the founders of the Liverpool Atheneum, Botanic 
Gardens and Royal Institution. In 1815 his bank stopped 
payment owing to a commercial crisis brought about by 
the return of peace; and he had to sell his library, which 
found a resting-place in the Liverpool Atheneum. He 
spent his later years in an edition of the poet Pope. 
When, in 1820, his bank finally failed, some friends stepped 
in to his rescue with a subscription of £2,500. 

Thomas de Quincey, born in Greenheys, near Manchester, 
in 1785, is by far the most illustrious writer of whom 
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Lancashire can boast. But little of his life was spent in 
Lancashire. In his boyhood he and his elder brother 
had fights with the mill-boys near Longford Bridge on 
their way to their tutor, Mr. Hall, in Salford. Thomas 
got most of the blows and was frequently taken prisoner, 
though it was his brother who provoked the quarrels. 
His mother left Manchester for Bath, and he was sent to 
a school in Wiltshire, and then spent some time away 
from school altogether. Though still a boy his precocious 
talents won for him the friendship of Lady Carbery. At 
last he was sent to Manchester Grammar School as a 
boarder. The change to the restraint of school life so 
galled him that he walked off to his mother at Chester 
one morning, and asked permission to leave school 
altogether and go for a walking tour in Wales. His 
mother gave him permission, but lmited his allowance 
to so small an amount that he had to spend nights in the 
open in order to afford an inn on other occasions. At 
last he sacrificed his allowance by going to London, where 
he broke off communication with his mother altogether 
and nearly starved to death. He was only saved by 
the kindness of a poor girl called Anne whom he met 
in ‘“‘stony-hearted Oxford Street,’ as he related after- 
wards in the Confessions of an English Opium Eater. When 
at length he let his mother know where he was, he 
tried to trace Anne but failed. He was sent to Oxford 
where he spent five years, passing a brilliant written 
examination, but not turning up for his viva-voce. He 
got to know Coleridge while still at Oxford, and Words- 
worth, with whom he had corresponded, soon after leaving. 
In 1809 he settled down in the Lake District at Dove 
Cottage, near Grasmere, which Wordsworth had just left 
for Allan Bank. In 1821 his small fortune was all spent, 
and De Quincey, who had hitherto lived in the enjoyment 
of the society of a devoted wife and of the great poets 
around him in the Lakes, had to earn money with his 
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pen. The Confessions of an English Opium Hater, which 
appeared in that year, was a great success and will always 
be read for its fantastic imagery and the musical beauty 
of its prose. But none the less De Quincey, a slave to 
the opium habit, which he had begun while still at Oxford, 
and constantly in debt, spent much of the rest of his life 
hiding from his creditors. He gave up Dove Cottage in 
1836, and after that lived mostly in Edinburgh, where he 
died in 1859. His literary works, of which the best 
known is the Confessions, fill four volumes. 

Samuel Bamford, the Radical poet, was born at Middle- 
ton in 1788, three years after De Quincey. He was the son 
of a muslin weaver who afterwards became Master of the 
Manchester Workhouse. Like De Quincey, he was sent to 
the Grammar School, but he was taken away because his 
father objected to him learning what he looked on as use- 
less Latin. Bamford was present at Peterloo and was 
imprisoned at Lincoln for his connection with the meeting. 
Sturdy and independent yet modest withal, he walked all 
the way to London to answer to his bail and appear for 
sentence. He gained every one’s sympathy both at Lon- 
don and at Lincoln. Returning to Lancashire after his 
release, he settled at Middleton, and was the leader of the 
special constables who opposed the physical force Chartists 
in 1839. He made a verse translation of Béranger’s ‘‘ La 
Lyonnaise,” a poem suggested by an insurrection at Lyons 
in 1834. Later he wrote Passages in the Life of a Radical, 
and published a volume of poems in 18438, and Walks in 
Lancashire in 1844. Offered a post in the customs in Lon- 
don in his old age, he spent seven years of exile there. 
But he returned to Middleton and spent the last fourteen 
years of his life there. He died there in 1872. 

Some of the other Lancashire worthies have already 
been mentioned in previous chapters, others not. There 
is only space to mention the names of these. 

John Bradford, the Lancashire martyr; Jeremiah Hor- 

13 
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rocks, the first observer of the transit of Venus, who died 
just before the outbreak of the Civil War ; Booth, the player 
(1681-1733) ; John Collier (Tim Bobbin) ; Francis Egerton, 
the “Great”? Duke of Bridgewater (1736-1803); John Kay ; 
James Hargreaves; Sir Richard Arkwright; Sir, Robert 
Peel, the father of the statesman, who introduced the 
first Factory Act, and (a lesser title to fame) was the first 
Lancashire millionaire; Dr. Thomas Percival of Man- 
chester, one of the founders of a Public Health Associa- 
tion in Manchester in the early years of the nineteenth 
century and of the Literary and Philosophical Society ; 
Captain James King, who went with Captain Cook on his 
last voyage; George Romney, the painter, the rival of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds (1784-1802); Henry Cort, the inventor 
of the puddling process for making wrought iron ; Felicia 
Hemans, the poetess (1793-1835), and her friend, Maria 
Jane Jewsbury (1800-1833) ; John Drinkwater Bethune, 
the historian of the siege of Gibraltar (1762-1844) ; 
Thomas Walker the elder, the Reformer (1749-1817) ; 
Thomas Walker the younger, author of The Original 
(1784-1836); Henry Liverseege, the painter (1803-1832) ; 
Sir John Barrow, the author of a book on South Africa 
and Secretary to the Admiralty (1764-1849); William 
Whewell, the philosopher and historian of the Inductive 
Sciences (1794-1866), who died Master of the same 
Trinity College, Cambridge, which was presided over 
by the scholar Bentley when John Byrom studied at 
Cambridge and wrote verse addressed to the Master of 
Trinity’s daughter; Mrs. Gaskell, the novelist and bio- 
grapher of Charlotte Bronté (1810-1865); Mrs. G. Linneus 
Banks (1821-1897), best known as the author of the Man- 
chester Man, a novel which gives a vivid picture of Man- 
chester as it was in the early part of the nineteenth century, 


and should be read by every one who is interested in 
Lancashire history, 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


LANCASHIRE GAMES 


AMES are among the oldest things connected with 
man and have been changed least of anything by 

time. The boys in Egypt, centuries before the Christian 
era, played games very like those played to-day. So we 
cannot be far wrong in supposing that even among the 
early stone men games were played not so very different 
from those played in the time of Elizabeth or our own day. 
A man who amused himself by making sketches of the 
animals he hunted, no doubt had his games as well. The 
first recorded list of Lancashire games is given in some 
lines belonging to the time of Queen Elizabeth called 
‘“ Auntient customs in games used by boyes and girles’’ :— 


Any they dare challenge for to throw the sledge, 
To jumpe, to leape over ditch or hedge, 

To wrestle, play at stoole-ball or to runne, 

To pitch the bar, or to shoote of a gunne, 

To play at loggets, nine holes or ten pinnes, 

To try it out at foote ball by the shinnes, 

At tick-tacke, seize nody, maw and ruffe, 

At hot-cockles, leap frogge or blind man’s buffe, 

To drink the halper pottes, or deal at the whole canne, 
To play at chesse, or pue and inkhorne, 

To daunce the morris, play at barley-breake ; 

At al exploits a man can think and speak : 

At shove groate, venter poynte, or cross and pile, 
At beshrew him that’s last at any stile : 

At leaping over a Christmas bonfire, 

Or at drawynge dame out of the myer ; 

At shoote-cocke, gregory, stoole-ball, and what not, 
Picke poynt, toppe and scourge to make him holt. 
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There are thirty-seven games in this list, but it does not 
include all. Perhaps stoole-ball was a game rather like 
golf. Loggets was a game like skittles, but played with 
hones. Nine holes was like bagatelle, played by bowling 
the balls, and ten pinnes like skittles. Tick-tacke is pos- 
sibly tick-tack-to. Seize nody and maw and ruffe are not 
known, nor is pue and inkhorne. Hot-cockles is better 
known as slap-back. Morris dancers danced in fancy 
costumes with bells attached to them, which sounded as 
they danced, and were led by one more gaily dressed than 
the rest. Barley-breake was probably like the game called 
blackthorn nowadays. Shove groate and venter poynte are 
not known, but cross and pile is heads and tails, and was 
one of the unworthy amusements of Edward II. Drawynge 
dame out of the myer is another obscure game. Shoote- 
cocke is perhaps what we call a cockshy. Gregory is 
another unknown game, and so are picke poynt and 
scourge to make him holt. The others do not need any 
explanation. Camp-ball was the forerunner of modern 
Rugby Football. Association Football is descended from 
the game that was “ tryed out by the shinnes”’. 

Football was played and forbidden as early as 1314. In 
that year a proclamation was issued forbidding ‘‘ hustling 
over large balls” (ragaries de groses pelotes). No doubt 
it continued to be played, in spite of the royal prohibition, 
which was no doubt issued because it interfered with the 
practice of archery. In the nineteenth century the greater 
leisure and the greater freedom from the grinding pressure 
of poverty and toil, which on the whole have been enjoyed 
by most classes, through the many inventions and dis- 
coveries that save labour, led to more playing of games 
by grown-up people. Football, which was developed as a 
scientific game by the public schools, Spread everywhere, 
especially in Lancashire. In 1863 an attempt was made 
a a up a code of rules to govern all players. It failed, 

gave rise to the body known as the Football Associa- 
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tion, which governs what is known as the Association 
game. Those who played the game in the way that it 
was played at the great public school of Rugby remained 
without definite rules or organisation until 1871, when 
the Rugby Football Union was formed. It is probable 
that originally the character of the game was decided by 
the kind of playground in which it was played. It is plain 
that Rugby Football played on hard stones or gravel would 
become very dangerous. Football has become so popular 
now that a football match will take more Lancashire 
people to London than any other event. 

Club-ball, the ancestdr of cricket, was played in the 
thirteenth century. There are pictures on manuscripts of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries showing that 
women played in the game as well as men. It was long 
played on the village greens, but in the eighteenth century 
it became a fashionable game under the name of cricket. 
It was at first played with only two stumps with a wide 
space between and no bails. To run a player out the ball 
had to be put in a hole between the stumps. But first a 
bail to be knocked off to put the batsman out and then 
a third stump was added to make the game more difficult 
for the batsman. In 1774 a code of rules was drawn up 
for it by a ‘‘committee of noblemen and gentlemen,” and 
in 1787 the Marylebone Cricket Club was formed. The 
first bowling was underhand, but round arm and then over- 
hand bowling were introduced. In the nineteenth century 
the game spread for the same reasons as football, but it 
was not until 1864 that Lancashire followed the example 
which Surrey set in 1845, of having a regular county club, 
playing matches with the other counties of England. The 
Manchester club, which was the germ of this club, was in 
existence as early as 1818, and played for a long time in 
Moss Lane Fields and then where the Botanical Gardens 
are now. A. N. Hornby, whose connection with Lanca- 
shire county cricket was such a long one, played first for 
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it in 1869. In 1872 there were only four county fixtures 
played by Lancashire. Now more than 200,000 people 
watch county cricket matches at Old Trafford during the 
season and the membership of the county club approaches 
2,000. 

The boy of the sixteenth century had thirty-seven 
games all equally organised to choose from. Football 
and cricket have now taken the lead of all the rest, and 
any new game finds it difficult to secure a footing. But 
quite late in the century the American game of lacrosse 
was introduced and is played perhaps more in Lancashire 
than anywhere else in England. Whilst the old game of 
hockey or shinty has been organised like cricket and foot- 
ball, though it is far behind them in the number of its 
players. The success of these games in gaining a footing 
is chiefly due to the evil effects of growing professional- 
ism on the character of the other games. The Scotch 
game of golf has found favour partly on this account and 
partly on account of the need felt for a game by those 
whom years have rendered less active. The sandhills on 
the sea-coast of Lancashire are the favourite place for 
playing it. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


LANCASHIRE TO-DAY 


FTER all that has been said about the growth of 
Lancashire manafactures, it will seem rather strange 

to find that three-fourths of Lancashire is neither given up 
to mills nor covered by houses, but is under cultivation. 
It is not so strange when we think what a lot of food is 
needed for so many people. The chief thing which people 
like to have close at hand is milk. Three-fourths of the 
cultivated land of Lancashire therefore is given up to pas- 
ture, chiefly for dairy farms, though there are also as many 
sheep grazed in Lancashire as there are people in the two 
towns of Preston and Salford put together (334,859). Next 
to pasture come cereals, the chief being oats. Then clover, 
potatoes and swedes and turnips, the two last largely used 
for feeding cattle, as well as clover and oats for horses, 
which are cultivated in the order named. This accounts 
for 1,400 of the 1,887 square miles of Lancashire, leaving 
487 square miles for mills, houses, railways, canals, roads, 
streets and waste. It does not leave things so crowded as 
we might imagine. Nine hundred buildings the size of 
the Free Trade Hall in Manchester, which holds 5,000 
people, would hold the whole of the 4,406,787 inhabitants 
of Lancashire at the last census, in 1901, and leave room 
for 100 more people in each. The average number of in- 
habitants to the square mile in Lancashire is 2,335. 
Liverpool has 684,947 inhabitants, Manchester 543,969, 
Salford 220,956. So that the three together are only the 
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population of Liverpool’s neighbour, Bootle (58,558), short 
of 1,500,000 souls. Bolton, Oldham, Blackburn and Pres- 
ton have each over 100,000, Bolton being only 32,000 
short of 200,000. Burnley, St. Helens, Rochdale, War- 
rington, Bootle, Bury and Barrow-in-Furness have all over 
50,000, Burnley nearly reaching 100,000. Fifteen other 
towns, Southport, Blackpool, Ashton, Accrington, Lancaster, 
Leigh, Darwen, Eccles, Nelson, Rawtenstall, Chorley, Hey- 
wood, Middleton, Colne, Bacup, have between 50,000 and 
20,000, Southport reaching within 2,000 of the higher number. 
The three other county boroughs have all below 20,000. 
There are thirty-eight urban districts, from Stretford with 
30,346 inhabitants to Ulverston with 10,064. In this way 
between two-thirds and three-fourths of the inhabitants 
live in county boroughs or urban districts, that is to say, in 
towns. Rather more than one-fifth of the population is 
employed in factories and about one-half of these in textile 
factories. The other industries include the making of 
machinery, dyeing, bleaching and printing, the iron and 
steel manufacture, the manufacture of chemicals (bleach- 
ing powder for instance, and the various dyes), paper and 
clothing. Mines and quarries employ 90,679 men, or a 
number equal to the population of a town the size of St. 
Helens or Burnley. About the same number as those 
employed in textile industries, or over 446,000, are children 
attending elementary schools, of which there are 1,796, 
rather less than one to the square mile. 

_ We see from this that the population is overcrowded 
in particular spots, though it is not in 900 Free Trade 
Halls. Happily it still leaves room for the green fields of 
the dairy farms. 

Most of the South Lancashire towns are joined to one 
another now by electric tramroads as well as by railways, 
so that there is more chance now of these crowded-up 
people scattering themselves a little more. As there is 
still rather more than a third of an acre (1,6133 square 
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yards) for each man, woman and child, there is every 
chance that the many means of getting quickly from one 
place to another will enable people to live more from their 
work and secure themselves plenty of breathing room for 
part of the day at least. 

But Lancashire is, next to Middlesex, the most densely 
populated county in England. 

Of the ports, Liverpool is the second and Manchester the 
sixth in England in amount of traffic. There is scarcely a 
part of the known world which the ships of Lancashire do 
not reach, bringing cotton, sugar, tea, coffee, spices, corn, 
cattle, meat, fruits, suchas oranges, lemons and bananas, 
india-rubber, palm-oil and petroleum and timber, and taking 
to them chiefly the cotton goods and machinery of Lanca- 
shire. 

The isolated district of 2,000 years ago, with its scanty 
population of grazing farmers and hunters, 1s now a densely 
peopled workshop and factory, with more intercourse with 
the rest of the world than any other district on the globe. 
For this it has chiefly to thank cotton, the discovery of the 
New World; its climate, which at first gave it plenty of 
water-power, and now aids the spinner in preparing the 
fine counts of yarn for muslins and other fine stuffs ; and 
its position on the sea-coast of an island at the centre of 
that half of the globe which contains by far the greater part 
of the land. To all of which must be added the ingenuity 
and genius of men like Kay, Hargreaves, Arkwright and 
Crompton, who were born or lived within its borders. 
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Assor of Furness (Roger Pyle), 104. 

— of Whalley (John Paslew), 104. 

Ab o’ th’ Yate, 177. 

Accrington, population of, 200: 

Adamson, Daniel, 166. 

Adlington Hall, 117. 

Admirals of North-West Coast ap- 
pointed, 99. 

AMthelfrith, King of Deira, 33. 

Agecroft Hall, 117. 

Agnes, daughterof Ranulf de Blunde- 
ville, 65. 

Agricola, Cuzeus Julius, 22, 23. 

Aldingham Church, 55, 

Alexander IV. (Pope), 69. 

Alfred the Great, 36. 

Alice de Lacy, 42, 86. 

Alizarine, 136. 

America, discovery of, 103, 129. 

American Civil War, the, 152. 

Amounderness, Hundred of, 40. 

Aniline, 135. 

Animals, earliest wild, of Lanca- 
shire, 12. 

Angles, the, 24, 33. 

Anthracene, 136. 

Anti-Corn Law League, 149. 

Antwerp, staple of wool at, 80. 

— Fury, the, 128. 

Aquitaine, John of Gaunt becomes 
Duke of, 92. 

Arabs introduce cotton into Spain, 
128. 

Archery, 111, 196. 

Arkwright, Sir Richard, 131. 

Armada, the Spanish, 129. 

Arthur, King, 34. 

Arundel, Richard III. Fitzalan, Karl 
of, 98, 


Arundel, Robert, Karl of, see Robert 
of Belesme, 44. : 

Ashbourne, Manor of, 70. 

Ashton-under-Lyne, canal to, 142; 
distress at, 152, 153; population 
of, 200; road to, 139. 

Ashton Park, 117. 

— railway, 143. 

Ashton, Sir Ralph, 181. 

Ashtons of Ashton, the, 119. 

Aske, Robert, 104. 

Astley Hall, 117. 

Atlantic Ocean, 1. 

Austin Canons, 60. 

— friars, the, 61. 

Avelina de Fortibus, 70. 


Bacup, population of, 200. 
Badlesmere, Lady, 86. 

— Lord, 86° 

Bamford, Samuel, 193. 

Banastre, Adam de, 86. 

Banastres of Newton, the, 43. 

Bank holidays, 164. 

Bank Hall, 117. 

Banks, Mrs. G. Linneus, 194. 

Bannockburn, battle of, 85. 

Barcelona, fustian manufacture at, 

128. 

Barley-break, 195, 196. 

Barlow Hall, 108, 117. 

Barlows of Barlow Hall, the, 108. 

Baronies of Lancashire, the, 42, 43. 

— of Butler of Amounderness or Ire- 
land, 43, 

of Clitheroe, 42. 

of Constable within the Lyme, 42, 

of Lancaster of Garstang, 43, 

of Manchester, 43, 
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Baronies of Montbegon of Hornby, 
42, 43. 

— of Newton-in Makerfield, 43. 

— of Penwortham, 43. 

— of Warrington, 43. 

Barrow-in-Furness, 5; member given 
to, 154; population of, 200; rise 
Ori, IBY 

Barrow, Sir John, 194. 

Barrows, 15. 

Barton, road to, 138. 

— Bridge, 140. 

Bath, De Quincey at, 192. 

Battles, see Boroughbridge, Bos- 
worth Field, Burton-on-Trent, 
Cassel, Crayford, Hastings, 
Lewes, Magenta, Marston Moor, 
Naseby, Rowton Heath, War. 
rington, Winwick, Wigan Lane, 
Worcester. 

Bear. baiting, 111. 

Beer, see Bread and beer. 

Bell, Dr. Andrew, 170. 

Bentley, William, 188. 

Benzine, 135, 136. 

Bernard of Clairvaux (Saint), 56. 

Berwick, capture of, 86. 

Bethune, John Drinkwater, 194. 

Bewsey Hall, 114, 117. 

— Park, 117. 

Billinge, 9. 

Birch Hall, 117. 

Birches of Birch, 119. 

Birkdale, 165. 


Birmingham, coal-gas at, 135; 
Royalist attempt on, 120; rail- 
way to, 143. 


Black Death, the, 97. 

— Friars, the, 61. 

— Prince, the, 90. 

Blackburn Hundred, the, 112, 119. 

— Manor of, 42; population of, 200; 
road to, 139; Royalist attack on, 
120; Royalist capture of, 120. 

Blacklow Hill, 85. 

eee 165, 200; population of, 
200. 

Blackrod, 179. 

Blackstone Edge, Roman road over, 
28. 

Blanche of Artois, 70. 

— of Lancaster, 90. 

Bleaching, 132. 
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Bleasdale, wooden circle at, 17. 

Blind man’s buff, 112, 195. 

Bodgers, 109. 

Boggarts, 181. 

Bohuns, the, 93. 

Bold Hall, 117. 

Boleyne, Anne, 103. 

Bolton-le-Moors, 4, 16; charter of, 
76; a corporate town, 162; Harl 
of Derby beheaded at, 123; 
flint weapons at, 16; massacre 
at, 121; population of, 200; 
Royalist attack on, 120; second 
Royalist attack on, 121; stone 
circles at, 17; urns near, 17. 

Booth, the player, 194. 

— Sir George, 123, 124. 

Bootle, population of, 200. 

Bordars, 46, 47. : 

Borough representatives summonel 
to Parliament, 96. 

Boroughbridge, battle of, 87. 

Boscobel, hiding-place of Charles 
1 a AE 

Boston, 80. 

Bosworth Field, battle of, 99. 

Bourn, Canon of St. Paul’s, 106. 

Bovarii, 47. 

Bowland, Forest of, 9, 10, 11. 

Bradford, John, 106, 193. 

Bradley Park, 117. 

Bradshaigh, Sir William, 179. 

Bragot Sunday, 183. 

Bread and beer, price of, 109. 

Breathing-room in Lancashire, 201. 

Bremetennacum, see Ribchester. 

Bridgenorth, 138. ; 

Bridgewater Canals, 139-42 

Bridgewater, Francis Egerton, third 
Duke of, 139-42, 194. 

Brierley, Ben, 177. 

Brigantes, the, 21, 22. 

Bright, John, 151, 152. 

Brindley, James, 140. 

Bristol, 138. 

Bronze Age, 15. 

— weapons, 17. 

Brougham Castle, Northumberland, 
35. 

Brunswick, Otto, Duke of, 90. 

Brythons, the, 19. 

Bull-baiting, 78, 111. 

Buonaparte, Napoleon, 148. 
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Burgage, 76. 

Burgenses, 47. 

Burnley, 200; coal-mines at, 134; 
stone circles near, 17; popula- 
tion of, 200. 

Burscough, Priory of, 60. 

Burton-on-Trent, battle of, 86. 

Bury, Manor of, 43; population of, 
200; road to, 139. 

Bussell, Warine, 43, 61. 

Butlers of Amounderness, see Bar- 
onies. 

— of Warrington, see Baronies. 

Buxton, railway to, 143. 

Byrom, John, 187-89. 


Carn, abbeys at, 56. 

Cesar, Caius Julius, 22. ae 

Calais, 80. 

Calico printing, 132, 133. 

Calicoes, importation of printed, for- 
bidden, 130; sale of, forbidden, 
130; popularity of, 130. 

Calicut, 129. 

Calvin, John, 107. 

Camp-ball, 196. 

Canons, 60. 

Cape of Good Hope, 102, 103. 

Carbery, Lady, 192. F 

Carbolic acid, 136 

Cardigan, county of, 69. 

Carmarthen, county of, 69. 

Carnforth, 5, 8. 

Cartmell, Priory, 60: ruin of, 105. 

Cartwright, Dr., 132. 

Cassel, battle of, 81. 

Castercliff, 30. 

Castile, John of Gaunt’s claim to, 
90. 

Castles of Lancashire, 51-54. 

Castlefield, 25, 30, 34. 

Catharine of Aragon, 103, 106. 

Catholics in Lancashire, 107, 108. 

Celtic words in the Lancashire dia- 
lect, 176. 

Celts, the, 17-21. 

Cerealis, Petilius, 23. 

Cereals in Lancashire, 199. 

Champagne, county of, 70. 

— Edmund of Lancaster, ruler of, 
70, 72. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith, cinal to, 142. 

Chapter-house, 58. 
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Charles I., 118; attempts to relieve 
Lathom House, 121, 122; de- 
feated at Rowton Heath, 121, 
122; executed, 122. 

— II., 122; invades England, 122, 
123; restoraticn of, 124, 125. 

— Edward, Prince, marches through 
Lancashire, 126, 127; turns 
back at Derby, 127. 

— V. (Emperor), 103. 

— VI. of France, 93. 

Charters, town, see Bolton, Cli- 
theroe, Lancaster, Manchester, 
Preston, Salford, Wigan. 

Chartists, the, 149. 

Chatburn, 28. 

Chat Moss, 1, 10, 143. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, 175. 

Cheshire dialect, 175. 

Chester, 33 ; ba'tle of, 33; bishop of, 
107. 

— the Constable of the Harl of, 42, 

Chetham, Humphrey, 186, 187. 

Chetham’s Hospital, 187. 

Cheyiot Hills, 1. 

Children attending school in Lanca- 
shire, number of, 200. 

Chorley, population of, 200; road to, 
188, 189; stone circles near, 
fe 

Chowbent, 126. 

Christ Church College, 104. 

Christianity in Lancashire, intro- 
duction of, 23, 24. 

Christi’s crofte, 438. 

Churches of Lancashire, 55. 

Citeaux, 56. 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl of, 
25) 

Clayton Hall, 186, 

Climate of Lancashire, 1; effect on 
cotton industry, 132. 

Clitheroe Castle, 51, 52; dismantled 
in 1648, 122. 

— charter of, 75; road to, 139. 

— see Baronies. 

Cloisters, 58. 

Clover in Lancashire, 199. 

Club-ball, 197. 

Cnut, the Dane, 37. 

Coal-beds, 6, 8. 

Coal-field, area of Lancashire, 9. 

Coal-gas, first used, 135. 
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Coal-mining, 4, 134; earliest in Lan- 
cashire, 134. 

Coal-tar, 135; products of, 135, 136. 

Cobden, Richard, 149, 152. 

Coccium (Wigan), 25, 28. 

Cockersand Abbey, 60, 61. 

Cock-fighting, 111. 

Colin and Phoebe, 188. 

Collier, John, 194. 

Colne, population of, 200, 

Columbus, Christopher, 
covers America, 103. 

Commerce in Lancashire, beginnings 
of, 62, 80. 

Common cultivation, 47. 

Commons, rising of the, 92. 

Compounding, 122. 

Condate (Kinderton), 23. 

Confirmation of the charters, 84. 

Congleton, road to, 139. 

Conishead Priory, 61. 

Coniston, Lake, 10. 

Constable within the Lyme, see 
Bayronies. 

Constantine the Great, 23. 

Constantinople, capture of, 102. 

Constantius, 23, 

Conventicle Act, 125. 

Co-operation, 153. 

Copyholders, 153, 154. 

Corn, 109, 149. 

Cornwall, 19. 

— Harldom of, given to Gaveston, 
84, 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 186. 

Cort, Henry, 136, 194. 

Costume of the Celts, 18. 

Cottars, 45. 

Cotton, 128-33; first mention of, 128. 

— gambling, 153. 

— goods manufactured in Manches- 
ter in 1641, 129. 

Council of Arles, 24. 

County of Lancaster, first mention 
of, 64. 

— Council, 154. 

Courtenay, William, Bishop of Lon- 
don, 90. 

Cowper, Sheriff, 106. 

Crayford, battle of, 33. 

Crewe, railway to, 143. 

Cricket, 197, 198. 
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Crompton, Samuel, 131, 189, 190. 

Cromwell, Oliver, defeats Prince 
Rupert at Marston Moor, 121; 
defeats Hamilton and Langdale 
at Preston, 122. 

— Richard, 124. 

Crosby, 37. 

Cross and pile, 195, 196. 

Cross Hall, 117. 

Crumpsall, 187. 

Cuerdley, 42. 

Culloden, 127. 

Customs on wool, amount of, 80, 81, 
85. 

Cutlery, 70. 


Datry farms, 199. 
Dalton-in-Furness, rise of, 137. 
Dalton Church, 55. 

Dalton, John, 190-91. 

Danes, the, 36, 37. 

Danish names of places, 37. 

— words in Lancashire dialect, 176. 

Darwen, population of, 200. 

David I. of Scotland, 63. 

Dee, river, 3. 

Deira, kingdom of, 33. 

Deil upo’ dun, 178. 

Demesne land, 47. 

De Quincey, Thomas, 191-93. 

Derby Hundred, 112. 

— Harls of Derby, see Stanley ; 
Countess of Derby, see Tre- 
mouille. 

Derbyshire dialect, 
into, 28. 

Derwentwater, the Karl of, 126. 

Despenser, Hugh le, 86. 

Deva (Chester), 28. 

Devon, HKarldom of, 70. 

Devonshire, 19. 

Dewsbury, railway to, 143. 

Dialect, Lancashire, 175-77. 

Dickson, Sergeant, 126. 

Didsbury, road to, 139. 

Diet of Speyer, 105. 

Dimities, 129. 

Disinherited, the, 68. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, 153. 

Domesday Book, 45. 

Doncaster, road to, 139. 

Dormitory, 58. 

Dove Cottage, 192. 


175; passage 
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Dragon of Unsworth, 180. 

Drake, Francis, 129. 

Drawing dame out of the mire, 195, 
196. 

Drengs, 46. 

Drinking in the sixteenth century, 
ae ke 

Droylesden, 187. 

Duke’s Folly, the, 165. 

Dunham Park, 2. 

Durham, part of Deira, 33. 

— density of population of, 3. 

Dyeing, 132, 135, 136. 

Dyes from coal-tar, 135, 136. 


HKAGLESFIELD, 190. 

Eardulf, King of Northumbria, 36. 

Earliest men of Lancashire, 2, 42. 

Eastham, 167. 

Fast Indies, 129. 

Eccles, population of, 200; railway 
to, 148. 

Edgar, King, 65. 

Edge, Captain, 123. 

Edge Hill, railway to, 143. 

Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, 69-73. 

Education, 105, 169-74. 

— Act, 1870, 170. 

Edward the Confessor, 37, 38. 

— the Hider, builds Thelwall, 36, 
37; retakes Manchester, 37. 

— I., 66, 68, 69, 70, 82, 95, 96. 

II., 73, 80, 84-87. 

III., 81, 88-91, 196. 

Wale LOG: 

Edwin, King of Northumbria, 35. 

Egbert, King of Wessex, 35, 36. 

Egerton, Francis, third Duke of 
Bridgewater, 139-42, 194. 

Elizabeth, Queen, 106-8, 109-12. 

— of York, 96. 

English names, 47, 49. 

Essex, county of, 4. 

Ethelred, King of Northumbria, 36. 

Evesham, battle of, 68. 

Hxeter Cathedral, 186. 

Exports from Lancashire, 201. 


Facroriss, see Mills. 

Factory Acts, 194. 

— population, 132, 152, 153, 200. 
Fag Pie Sunday, 183. 

Fairies, tales of, about, 17. 
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Fairs, 109, 183. 

Ferdinand of Castile, 102. 

Ferrers, Robert de, 66, 68. 

— William, Earl, 65. 

Fiddler’s Ferry, 139. 

Fisheries, 45. 

Five-mile Act, 125. 

Flemish artisans, 80, 81, 82. 

— merchants, 80. 

Flint, Richard II., surrenders at, 94. 

— chippings, 16. 

Flixton Church, 55. 

Florence, 102. 

Fly-shuttle, the, 127, 130. 

Football, 195-97. 

Forest, definition of a, 12. 

Forests of Lancashire, 12, 13. 

Formby, 37. 

Foster, Mr., 126. 

Fowey, 155. 

France, 15, 70, 72, 88, 89, 90, 98, 95, 
96. 

Fratry, 58. 

Frederick II., 66. 

Freeholders, 153. 

Freemen, 46. 

Friars, the, 61. 

Friesland, 30. 

Furness Abbey, 56-60. 

— Fells, 5. 

Fustians, 128. 

Fylde district, stone tools found in 
the, 16. 


Gaxacum (Overtown), 27. 

Galligascon, 110. 

Gamel, 47, 180. 

Games in the sixteenth century, 112, 
195. 

Garret Hall, 117. 

Garstang, see Baronies. 

Gaskell, Mrs. Elizabeth Cleghorn, 
194. 

Geddes, Jenny, 118. 

Geneva, 107. 

— of the North (Bolton), 124. 

Genoa, 102. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, 34. 

Giants, tales of, about, 17. 

Gilbert Fitz Reinfrid builds Kirkby 
Castle, 52. 

Glaciers, 6. 

Gladstone, William Ewart, 154. 
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Gloucester, Gilbert, Karl of, 86. 

Goblin builders, the, 180. 

Godfrid Vicecomes, 60. 

Godwin, Earl of Wessex, 38. 

Goidels, 19. 

Golf, 198. 

Good Parliament, 91. 

Gorton, 187. 

Great Central Railway, 146. 

— Charter, the, 65. 

Greenhalgh Castle, 52. 

=) Jade, Ialy(: 

Grelley, Albert, 43. 

— Thomas, 76. 

Gresegarth Park, 117. 

Gressingham Church, 55. 

Grey Friars, 61. 

Guide Bridge, railway to, 143. 

Guilds, the, 77-79. 

Guld-riding, 181. 

Gutenberg, John, 103. 

Guy de Lusignan, 66, 

Guy, Harl of Warwick, see Warwick, 
Guy, Harl of. 


HamMatitE (iron ore), 8, 136, 187. 
Hai;h, 179. 

Hale Hall, 117. 

Halifax, road to, 139. 

Hall, Mr. (tutor to De Quincey), 192. 
Hall-in-the-Wood, 116, 189. 
Halls, old, 113-17. 

Halton Castle (Lancashire), 52. 
— Honour of (Cheshire), 42. 
Hamilton, Duke of, 122. 
Handicrafts, 74, 81, 82, 83. 
Harclay, Sir Andrew, 86, 87. 
Harold, son of Godwin, 38, 40. 
Harrington, Sir Hugh, 61. 
Harrison, William, 109. 
Harvest-work, 46, 47. 

Harwood Park, 117. 
Haslingden, road to, 139. 
Hastings, battle of, 38, 40. 

Hat manufacture, 83. 
Huddersfield, railway to, 143. 
Heaton Park, 4. 

Hemans, Felicia, 194. 

Hengest, 24. 

Henrietta Maria, 118. 

Henry II., 63, 64. 

— IIL., 65, 66, 68, 69. 

— IYV., 95. 
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Henry V., 95. 

S= Wil, Bs, SE) 

VII. (Henry 
96, 101. 

VIIL., 96, 103, 104, 108. 

LV. of France, 118. 

VI. (Emperor), 65. 

de Lacy, see Lacy, Henry de. 

of Trastamare (brother of Don 
Pedro), 90, 92. 

Duke of Lancaster, 88, 89, 90. 

Harl of Lancaster, 88. 


of Richmond), 


— Bolingbroke, Duke of Lan- 
caster, 93, 94; see also Henry 
Ne 


Herodotus mentions cotton, 128. 

Herrick, Robert, 176. 

Hesketh Hall, 117. 

Heyrick, Richard, 124. 

Heysham Oratory, 55. 

Heywood, population of, 200. 

Hexham, battle of, 99. 

High schools for girls, 171. 

Hindostan, 128. 

Hockey, 198. 

Hofmann, Professor, 135. 

Holderness, Lords of, 70. 

Honorius, 24. 

Honour, definition of an, 41. 

Honours, see Lancaster, Monmouth, 
Tutbury. 

Hornby Castle, 51; Parliament de- 
molishes, 121. 

— Manor of, 438. 

— Priory of, 61. 

— A.N., 197, 198. 

Horrocks, Jeremiah, 194. 

Horsa, 24. 

Hot cockles, 195, 196. 

Hothersall Hall, goblin of, 
182. 

Hough End Hall, 116. 

Houghton Tower, 117, 120. 

Hubert de Burgh, 65. 

Huguenots, the, 118. 

Hull, 80. 

Hundreds of Lancashire, 64, 65, 112. 

Huyton Church, 55. 


181, 


Imports into Lancashire, 201. 
Indulgences, 103. 

Innocent TV. (Pope), 66, 69. 
International Exhibition of 1851, 152. 
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Ireland, Liverpool’s trade with, 97, 
155, 156. 

— rebellion in, 119. 

Trish Sea, 1, 9, 10. 

Irlam Hall, 116. 

Iron, 5, 136, 137. 

— earliest mines 
shire, 136. 

Isabella of Aragon, 102. 

— daughter of Philip IV. of France, 
84, 87, 88. 

— daughter of Charles VI. of France, 
93. 

— dela Marche, 66. 

Isis, the goddess, 30. 

Italian merchants, 80. 


of, in Lanca- 


JACOBITES, the, 125, 126, 127. « 

James IT., 125. 

—III., proclaimed at Lancaster, 
126. 

Jeanne of Champagne, 70, 72. 

Jewsbury, Maria Jane, 194. 

John (King), 65. 

— of Gaunt, 90-93. 

Jupiter, statue of, 30. 

Jutes, the, 24, 33. 


Kay, James, 130. 
Kennedy {improver of the spinning 
mule), 131. 

Kent, county of, 4. 

Kersal, 61. 

Kinderton, 28. 

King, Captain James, 194. 

Kirkby Lonsdale, road to, 139. 

— Castle, 52. 

Knowsley, Manor of, 42, 99. 

= Parke 116. 

— Catherine, daughter of Thomas 
de, 99. 

— Thomas de, 99. 

Knox, John, 118. 


LABOURERS, statute of, 97. 

Lacrosse, 198. 

Lacy, Alice de, 42, 86. 

— Henry de, 85. 

Lake District, 1, 9, 10. 

Lancashire, boundaries of, 1; clim- 
ate of, 1; the Danes in, 2; den- 
sity of population, 3; earliest 
settlements, 1; first appearance 
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as a county, 64; mosses, 1, 10; 
moors, 11, 12; mountains of, 8,9; 
pasture land, 11, 12; rivers of, 
10, 11; sandhills, 11; situation 
of, 1. 
Lancashire Plot, 125, 126. 
— and Yorkshire Railway, 143. 
Lancaster, borough in time of Eliza- 
beth, 112; charter of, 75; mer- 
chant guild of, 78; Parliament 
capture, 120; population of, 
200; road to, 139; Koyalists 
capture, 120. 
House of, political position of, 
72, 87, 88, 95, 96. 
Canal, 142. 
Castle, 51, 120. 
Dukes of, see Henry, John. 
Earls of, see Edmund, Thomas. 
and Carlisle Railway, 146. 
and Preston Railway, 143-46. 
— Joseph, 169, 170. 
Lancelot du Laik, 34. 
Land tax, Lancashire share in the, 
LOT 
Langdale, Sir Marmaduke, 122. 
Langland, William, 65, 175. 
Latchford, 167. 
Lathom House, 113, 116; 
121, 122. 
—— Park, 2116; 
Robert de, 99. 
— Sir Thomas, 99. 
Isabella, daughter of Sir Thomas, 
99. 
— see Robert Fitz Henry. 
Latin words in Lancashire dialect, 
WAG 
Laud, William, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 118. 
Lavatorium, 60, 
Leaseholders, 154. 
Leeds, railway to, 143. 
— and Liverpool Canal, 142. 
— Castle of (K nt), 86. 
Leicester, Harldom of, 69, 72, 88. 
Leigh, population of, 200. 
Lenton, Priory of, 61. 
Lesparre, castle of, 72. 
Lewes, battle of, 66. 
Leyland, Hundred of, 112. 
Lilburne, John, defeats Derby at 
Wigan Lane, 123. 


siege of, 
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Limestone, 7, 8. 

Lincoln, Haridom of, 42, 85. 

Littleborough, 28. 

Littledale Fells, the, 9. 

Little Mitton Hall, 114. 

Liverpool, flint weapons at, 16; 
borough in the time of Hliza- 
beth, 112; merchant guild, 78; 
population of, 158, 160; taken | 
by Royalists, 121; retaken by 
Parliament, 121; in 1700, 158; 
increase in number of vessels 
from, 155-58; increase in ton- 
nage of vessels from, 158. 

Atheneum, 191. 

Botanic Gardens, 191. 

Castle, 52, 97, 155, 156, 158. 

Cathedral, 160. 

Docks, 155, 158. 

St. George’s Church, 156-58; St. 
George’s Hall, 158. 

University, 160, 173. 

Liverseege, Henry, 194. 

Locke, John, 188. 

Lombardy, cotton manufacture in, 

128. 

London, 3, 142, 146. 

coal-gas at (1807), 135. 

Company, 129. 

Institution, 135. 

and North-Western Railway, 143. 

Longford Bridge, 192. 

Lonsdale, Hundred of, 112. 

Lollardy, 103. 

Lords Ordainers, the, 85. 

Lubbock, Sir John, 164. 

Luther, Martin, 103. 

Lydiate Hall, 114. 

Lytham, 61, 165. 


Mass Oross, 179. 

Madder, 126. 

Magenta, 135. 

— battle of, 135. 

Malkin Tower, 182. 

Mammoth, sketch of, 15, 16. 

Man, Isle of, 13, 121, 122, 123. 
Manchester, 49, 16, 33; charter to, 


76; castle at, 34, 52; “conquest” 
of, 127; reduced and repaired, 
under Hdward the Hilder, 36, 


37; Roman station at, 25, 28, 
30. 
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Manchester Act, 130. 

— Cricket Club, 197. 

Grammar School, 105, 185, 186. 

Library and Philosophical So- 
ciety, 190, 194. 

Market Street Lane, 162, 163. 

New College, 190. 

Regiment, 126. 

Royal Exchange, 161, 162. 

St. Ann’s Church, 120. 

School of Medicine, 171. 

Tonman Street, 30. 

Bolton and Bury Canal, 142. 

and Oldham Canal, 142. 

and Liverpool Railway, 143. 

Sheffield and Lincolnshire Rail 
way, 146. 

South Junction and Altrincham 
Railway, 146. 

Manfred, 66. 

Manor, definition of a, 41; descrip- 

tion of a, 47. 


| Map of Lancashire, early, 116, 117. 


Markets, 75, 109. 

Marlowe, Christopher, 112. 

Marls, 7, 8. 

Marsh, George, of Dean, 106. © 

Marshall, William, Earl of Pem 
broke, 60. 

Marston Moor, battle of, 121. 

Mary, Queen, 106. 

Marylebone Cricket Club, 197. 

Matilda, wife of William I., 56. 

— daughter of Henry I., 63. 

Matlock, railway to, 143. 

Maw and ruffe, 195, 196. 

May Day customs, 183. 

Melling Castle, 51. 

Merchant guilds, see Lancaster, 
Liverpool, Preston, Wigan. 

Mercia, kingdom of, 35. 

Merhull Castle, 52. 

Mersey and Irwell Navigation, 139, 
140. 

Michael le Fleming, 56. 

Middleton, Manor of, 43 ; population 
of, 200; road to, 139. 

— (near Lancaster), skirmish at, 123. 

Mills, 131, 132, 200. 

Millstone grit, 7, 8. 

Mines and quarries, population em- 
ployed in, 136, 137, 200. 

Mise of Lewes, 66. 


INDEX 


Misery of Lancashire after Civil 


War, 128. 
Moated houses, 113, 114. 
Monasteries, suppression of the, 
104, 105. 


Monk, General, 124, 125. 

Monks, 55-61, 62, 104, 105, 186. 

Monmouth, Honour of, 69. 

Montfort, Simon de, 66, 68, 69, 72, 
96. 

Morear, 37, 38. 

More, Sir Thomas, 105. 

Morecambe, 165; Celtic origin of 
name, 176. 

— Bay, 11. 

Morley Hall, 117. 

Morris dancing, 112, 195, 196. 

Mortimer, Roger, Earl of March, 
87, 88. 

Mosley, Sir Nicholas, 161. 

— Sir Oswald, 161. 

Mothering Sunday, 183. 

Motor waggons, 168. 

Mottram, 27. 

Municipal Corporations Act, 
G2: 

Murdock, William, 135. 

Muslins, 180, 131, 132, 189. 

Mystery Plays, 11’. ° 


160, 


NANtTwIcH, 123. 
Naphthaline, 136. 
Naseby, battle of, 121. 
National Society, 170. 
Neb of the Neze, 27. 
Negroes, trade of Liverpool in, 156. 
Nelson, population of, 200. 
Netherlands, cotton manufacture in 
the, 128. 

Nevilles, the, 51. 

New Learning, 102, 103. 

-— Stone Age, 15. 

Newcastle-on- Tyne, 
134. 

Newton, borough of, sends member 
to Parliament in Blizabeth’s 
reign, 112; road to, 139. 

— Ancient Hundred of, 43. 

—— Ola Biall) £16; 

Newton-in-Makerfield, see Baronies. 

Nine holes, 195, 196. 

Norbert, founder of Order of Pré- 
montre, 61. 


80; coal at, 
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Norfolk, Thomas I., Mowbray, Duke 
of, 94. 

Norman architecture, character of, 
55. 

— churches of Lancashire, 55. 

Norres, Mabel, 179. 

North Meols, 165. 

Northumberland, part of Kingdom 
of Deira, 33. 

Northumbria, kingdom of, 35, 36, 37. 

— Kings of, see Authelfrith, Mardulf, 
Hdwin, Ethelred. 

Nowell, Dean, 106, 107. 


Oats grown in Lancashire, 199. 

Old Stone Age, 13. 

Oldham, coal-mines at, 184; a cor- 
porate town, 162; population, 
200; railway to, 143; road to, 
139. 

— Hugh, 105, 183, 185, 186. 

Ordovices, the, 22. 

Ordsall Hall, 116. 

Ormerod Hall, 116. 

Ormskirk, road to, 139. 

Overborough, see Overtown. 

Owens, John, 171. 

— College, 171-73. 

Ox-teams, 47. 


PACH-EGGING, 183. 

Palatine, Lancashire 
county, 89, 90. 

Pannage, 76. 

Parishes of Lancashire, 99; parish 
churches of Lancashire, 116. 

Parks of Lancashire, 116, 117. 

Parliament of 1641, 119. 

Parma, Alexander Farnese, Duke of, 
128. 

Parrs Wood, 139. 

Pasture of cattle, 2, 4, 47, 75, 81, 82, 
Of, AY 

Paulinus, 35. 

Peak of Derbyshire, 1. 

Peel, Sir Robert, 133, 189, 194; Peel, 
Sir Robert (the statesman), 151. 

— Hall, 117. 

Pembroke, Aymer de Valence, Harl 
of, 85. 

Penda, King of Mercia, 35. 

Pendle district, 182. 

— Hill, 9, 142. 


become a 
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Pennine Range, 1, 6, 8, 9, 142. 
Pennington, Janet de, 61. 
Penwortham, 47. 

— Castle, 47, 51. 

— Priory, 61. 

— see Baronies. < 

Perceval, Spencer, 189. 

Percival, Dr. Thomas, 194. 

Perkin, W. H., 135, 136. 

Peterloo, battle of, 148. 

Philip Iil. of France, 70, 72. 

— IV. of France, 72, 84. 

— VI. of France, 88. 

Pilling Hall, 117. 

Playing Old Ball, 183. 

Plough-teams, 45, 47. 

Plymouth Company, 129. 

Pontefract, 87. 

Population, density of, of Lancashire, 
3, 200, 201. 

— increase of, 1700-1831, 133; causes 
of, 133. 

Position of Lancashire, 1, 201. 

Potatoes in Lancashire, 4, 199. 

Prayer-Book of Hdward VI., 106. 

Prémontre, Order of, 61. 

Presbyterianism, 118, 122; in Lanca- 
shire, 124, 

Prescot, 138. 

Preston, 9, 16; borough in time of 
Elizabeth, 112; charter of, 74, 
75; flint weapons at, 16; meet- 
ing at (1642), 119; merchant 
guild of, 78, 79; parliament cap- 
ture, 120; population of, 200; 
road to, 138; Royalists capture, 
120. 

— and Wyre Railway, 143. 

Preterites, strong, in the Lancashire 
dialects, 176. 

Priests in Lancashire, Catholic, 108. 

Protestants, 105, 106, 107. 

Provins, 70, 72. 

Provisions of Oxford, 66. 

Ptolemy, 21. 

Puddling process for steel, 136, 194. 

Pue and inkhorne, 195, 196. 

Puritans, the, 112, 120, 123-95 ; their 
belief in a divine. providence, 
L257 


Quincy, Roger de, Marl of Winches- 
ter, 66. 
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RADCLIFFE and Ross, 132. 

Radmen, 47. 

Rainford, 9. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 129. 

Ranulf Gernons, Earl of Chester, 


63, 64. 

— de Blundeyille, Earl of Chester, 
65. 

Ravenspur, Henry Bolingbroke 


lands at, 94. 

| Rawtenstall, population of, 200. 

Rebellion of 1569, 107. 

Recusancy, 107, 108. 

Redruth, tramway at, 142, 143. 

Red sandstone, 7, 8. 

Reformation, the, 103-7. 

Reform Bill of 1832, 148, 149, 153; 
of 1867, 153, 154; of 1885, 154. 

— Movement, the, 147-49. 

Repeal of tests, 171. 

Representative government, 95-97, 
118-20, 147-49, 153, 154. 

Ribchester, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31. 

Richard I. gives Lancaster to John, 
65. 

— of Bordeaux (Richard II.), 93, 94. 

— III., 99, 100. 

— son of Roger, 61. 

Riding the Black Lad, 180, 181. 

Rigby, Colonel, 121. 

Ringstones, 27. 

Rivers of Lancashire, 10, 11, 117; 
Calder, 11; Crake, 10; Darwen, 
11; Douglas, 11; Duddon, 10; 
Goyt, 11; Hodder, 10; Irk, 11; 
Irwell, 11; Leven, 10; Lune, 9, 
10; Medlock, 11, 25; Mersey, 1, 
8, 4, 9, 11, 28, 35, 37, 40, 43, 
68, 64, 65; Ribble, 4, 5, 10, 11, 
35, 37, 40, 48, 63, 64, 65; Roach, 
11; Tame, 11; Tonge, 11; Win- 
ster, 10; Wyre, 10. 

Roads, condition of, in 1770, 188; 
improvement of, 146. 

Robbers in Lancashire, 97. 

Robert, Duke of Normandy, 41. 

— Fitz Henry, Lord of Lathom, 60. 

— of Belesme, 44. 

Rochdale (flint weapons at), 16; 
Manor of, 42; St. Chad’s Church, 
tradition concerning, 180; po- 
pulation of, 200; road to, 139. 

— Canal, 142. 
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Roger of Montgomery, Viscount of 
Exmes, 40. 

— of Poitou, 40, 41, 42. 

— De Quincy, Earl of Winchester, 
66. 


Roman objects found in Lancashire, 
30, 31. 

— bulla, 30; garrisons, 25, 27, 30, 
32; helmet, 30-32 ; roads, 27-30; 
stations, 25-27. 

Romney, George, 194. 

Rosaniline, 135. 

Roscoe, William, 191. 

Rossendale Forest, 9, 11, 13. 

Rosworm, John, 120. 

Rowton Heath, 122. 

Royal Lancasterian Society, 170. 

Rufford Old Hall, 114, 116. 

Runcorn, 140. 

Rupert, Prince, 
House, 121 ; 
well at Marston Moor, 
returns to Lancashire, 121. 

Rylands Library, 174. 


relieves Lathom 
defeated by Crom- 
IAL 2 


. ANNH’S, 165. 

. Benedict, 56. 

. Helens, 139 ; 
railway to, 143. 

. Macaire, Castle of, 72. 

. Martin of Seez, Priory of, 60. 

St. Omer, 80. 

Sale, 140; Sale Moor, 140. 

Salford, 192 ; charter of, 75, 76; 

population of, 199. 

— Hundred, 114, 119. 

Samlesbury Hall, 114. 

-— Park, 117. 

Sankey Brook, 139. 

Savigny, Abbey of, 56, 58. 

Saxons, the, 24, 33, 34, 35. 

Scarborough, 85. 

Schools in Lancashire, 169, 170, 171, 

200. 

Scotland, 85, 86; revolt of, 118. 

Scourge to make him holt, 195, 196. 

Scriptorium, 58. 

Seaton, Sir John, 120. 

Sedbergh, 10. 

Segantii, the, 21. 

Seize nody, 195, 196. 

Septimius Severus, 23. 

Serfs, 45, 46, 47. 


population of, 200 ; 
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Settlements, earliest, of Lancashire, 
ike 

Seymour, Jane, 106. 

Shakespeare, William, 112. 

Sheep farming, 81. 

— number of, in Lancashire, 199. 

Sheffield Railway, 146. 

Shipbuilding, 137. 

Shoot-cock, 195, 196. 

Shove-groat, 195, 196. 

Shrove Tuesday customs, 182, 183. 

Sicily, cotton manufacture in, 128 ; 
kingdom of, 69. 

Silurian formation, 8. 

Simnel Sunday, 183. 

Simon de Montfort, 66, 68, 69, 96. 

Sir Tarquin, 34. 

Slave trade, see Negroes. 

Smithells Hall, 114. 

Somersetshire, 19. 

Southerne, Flizabeth, 182. 

Southford, railway to, 143. 

South Lancashire, 8, 9. 

Southport, 4, 165; population of, 
200 ; Royal Hotel, 165. 

Spain, Arabs driven out of, 102; 
John of Gaunt’s expedition to, 
92. 

Spark Bridge, stone circle at, 17. 

Spectator, the, 188. 

Speke Hall, 114, 115. 

Spinning jenny, the, 130. 

— mule, the, 131. 

— wheel, the, 130. 

Staley Bridge, 154. 

Stamford Bridge, battle of, 38. 

Standish Hall, 117. 

Stanlawe Abbey, mother of Whal- 
ley, 60. 

Stanley, Hdward, 
Derby, 106, 107. 

— James, Earl of Derby, 119, 120, 
121, 122; beheaded at Bolton, 
WORK, 

— Sir John, 99. 

— Thomas, Lord, 99, 100, 101. 

— Sir William, 99, 100, 101. 

Staple of wool, 80. 

Statute of labourers, 97. 

Steel, manufacture of, 136, 137. 

Stephen, Count of Mortain, 
king, 63. 

Stephenson, George, 143. 


third Harl of 


63°; 
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Stidd Church, 55. 

Stockport, railway to, 143; road to, 
139. 

Stockton and Darlington Railway, 
143. 

Stone circles, 16. 

Stonehenge, 17. 

Stone tools, places where found in 
Lancashire, 16. 

Stoneyhurst, 117. 

Stool-ball, 195, 196. 

Stretford, 28; population of, 200. 

Swedes grown in Lancashire, 199. 

Sweyn, King of Denmark, 40. 

Syke Lumb Farm, goblin of, 181. 

Suffolk, county of, 81. 

Sutton, Mr., of North Meols, 165. 


Taxation, 41, 45, 64, 127, 148, 151. 

Thanet, Island of, 33. 

Thegns, 46, 47, 49. 

Thelwall, 37. 

Theodosius, 24. 

Thomas of Lancaster, 84-87. 

Thurland Castle, Parliament cap- 
ture, 121, 

— Hall, 117. 

Tick-tacke, 195, 196. 

Todmorden, 30. 

Tostig, 37. 

Tottington, Manor of, 43. 

Townley, Colonel, 126, 127. 

Towns, 74-9, 97, 117, 132, 187, 155-60, 
161-65, 199, 200. 

Toxteth Park, 13. 

Trade, 62, 74-79, 80-83, 97, 101, 109, 
129-33, 135-37, 148, 149, 151 53, 
155-60, 166-68, 200. 

Trafford Park, 4. 

Tramways, 168, 200. 

Trees of Lancashire, 13. 

Tremouille, Charlotte de la, Countess 
of Derby, defends Lathom 
House, 121. 

Trevithick, Richard, 142. 

Troyes, Fairs of, 70. 

Turnips grown in Lancashire, 199, 

Turton, 187. 

— Tower, 186. 

“Turkey, 152. 

Tuscany, cotton manufacture 
128. 

Tutbury, castle of, 70. 
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Twist castle, 27. 
Tyldesley, railway to, 143. 


Utr, 47. 

Ulverston, 5; population of, 200; 
rise of, 137; road to, 138. 

Uniformity, Act of, 125. 

University College, Liverpool, 173. 

— of Liverpool, 173. 

— of Manchester, 171-73. 

Upholland Priory, 61. 

Urns, funeral, 17. 

Urswick, stone circle at, 17. 


VAGABONDAGE, punishment of, 111. 

Vasco de Gama rounds the Cape of 
Good Hope, 102, 103. 

Venice, 102. 

Venter point, 195, 196. 

Venus, the goddess, 32. 

Vermilions, 129. 

Victor Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, 
152. : 

Villeins, 46, 47, 147. 

Virginia, colony of, 129. 

Vortigern, 24. 


Wanda, 36. 

Wakes, the, 183-84. 

Walker, Thomas, the elder, 194. 

— Thomas, the younger, 194. 

Wallingford, tournament at, 8, 14. 

Walmsley, 187. 

Walpole, Robert, 127. 

Wapentakes, see Wirksworth. 

Wardley Hall, 117. 

Warrington, battle of, 122; Austin 
Friars at, 61; Bridge at, 
101; headquarters of Royalists 
at, 120; Parliament capture, 
121; population of, 200. 

Warrington Museum, 17. 

— railway to, 143. 

— see Baronies. 

Wars of the Roses, 94-96, 99-101. 

Warton, Manor of, 43. 

Warwick, Guy, Harl of, 85. 

Water-frame, the, 131. 

Watering-places, Lancashire, 165. 

Water power, 131. 

Watling Street, 36. 

Watt, James, 135. 

Waugh, Edwin, 177. 
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Wavertree, urns at, 17. 

Weapons of early men, 15. 

Weavers’ Act, 82. 

Weaving, 80, 81, 82-83, 128; hand- 
loom, 131; power-loom, 132. 

Weeton, Manor of, 43. 

Weir-making, 46. 

Welsh Wars, 70, 72. 

Wessex, Kingdom, 35-37. 

Westby Hall, 117. 

West Derby Hundred, 112. 

West Indies, 129. 

Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
124, 

Whalley Abbey, 60. 

— battle near, 36. 

Whernside, 10. 

Whewell, William, 194. 

Whittle or Chattox, Anne, 182. 

Widnes, Manor of, 42. 

Wigan, charter of, 78. 

— 4, 9; railways to, 143; road to, 
138; Royalists driven from, 121. 

— Roman station, 25, 28. 

-—- Lane, battle of, 123. 

Wight, Isle of, 10. " 

Wild animals of Lancashire, 
13: 

Wilderspool, 27. % 

William the Norman (William I.), 

838-41, 45-49, 52, 54, 56; and 

trade, 74, 76, 77. 

Rufus (William IT.), 41. 

Earl Ferrers, 65. 

Fitz Nigel, 42. 

son of Stephen, 64. 
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William de Peverell, 63. 

Wilmslow, road to, 139. 

Wilts, county of, 17, 81. 

Windermere, Lake, 110. 

Winmarleigh, bronze weapons found 
at, 17. 

Winwaed, battle of, 35. 

Winwick, battle of, 122. 

Wirksworth, Manor of, 76. 

— Wapentake of, 70. 

Witches, 182. 

Witenagemot, 40. 

Wolsey, Thomas, 104. 

Wood Green, skirmish at, 123. 

Woods, 12, 18, 97. 

— Jame:;, 126. 

Wool, export of, 62, 80, 81, 85. 

— farming, 62, 80, 81, 199. 

Woollen manufacture, 80-83, 130. 

Worcester, battle of, 123. 

Worcestershire, density of popula 
tion of, 3. 

Worsley, 140. 

— Old Hall, 116. 

— Park, 117. 

Wycliffe, John, 103. 


Yarmouts, 80. 

York, House of, 95, 96. 

— siege of, 40. 

Yorkshire, density of population of, 
4, 

— part of Deira, 33. 

— passage into, 28, 52. 

— College, Leeds, 173. 

Young, Arthur, 138. 
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Eighth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


INITIA LATINA 


EASY LESSONS ON ELEMENTARY ACCIDENCE, WITH 
EXERCISES AND VOCABULARIES 


“The book is very easy and well suited to little boys.” —/ournal of 
Education. 

“This will be found a useful book, for it carries out the injunction, 
so necessary for successful teaching, ‘line upon line, precept upon 
precept.’ ’— Spectator. 


Corresponding Books. 


STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition. 18mo. 1s. 
STEPS TO FRENCH. Seventh Edition. 18mo. 8d. 


Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. 25. 


FIRST LATIN ESSN 


This book is much fuller than Zzz¢éa Latina, and while it is not less 
simple, it will carry a boy a good deal further in the study of elementary 
Latin. The Exercises are more numerous, some easy translation 
adapted from Caesar has been added, and a few easy Examination 
Papers will afford a useful test of a boy’s knowledge of his grammar. 


The book is intended to form a companion book to the Shorter Latin 
Primer. 


Uniform with above. 


FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Séxth Edition. Crown 8vo. 1s. 
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Initia Latina. 


I. Show which of the following Verbs are Transitive, and 
which are Intransitive— 

The girl stands. The boys love the mother. The dog 
runs. The master teaches the boy. The girl sings. The 
queen praises the boy. Nauta stat. Puer canit. Puer 
Juliam amat. Julia currit. 


II. Point out the Subject, Object, and Predicate in each of 
the following, writing the proper letters over each word— 
The queen loves the boy. The boy fears the dog. The 
slave loves the girl. Puella servum timet.. Servus canem 
terret. Homo reginam amat. 


III. Translate into English— 

1. Servus stat. 2. Servus canem timet. 3. Hdémo 
currit. 4. Canis hdminem terret. 5. Puella céinem 
amat. 6. Aqua currit. 7. Puer puellam docet. 8. Ma- 
gister servum docet. 9. Servus nautam videt. io. Canis 
puellam terret. 11. Homo servum videt. 12. Puella 
canit. 13. Pater matrem amat. 14. Mater filium décet. 
15. Nauta pugnat. 


IV. Translate into Latin— 
1, The slave runs. 2. ‘The queen sees the slave. 
3. The girl sees the sailor. 4. The man stands, 5. The 
water runs. 6. The boy sings. 7. The girl sees the 
water. 8. Caesar rules the land. 


& mJ 
es 


Sixth Edition, Revised. 180. 1s. 6d. 


A FIRST LATIN, READER 


WITH NOTES ADAPTED TO SHORTER LATIN 
PRIMER, AND VOCABULARY 


A collection of easy passages without difficulties of construction or 
thought. The book commences with simple sentences and passes on 
to connected passages, including the history of Rome and the invasion 
of Britain, simplified from Eutropius and Caesar. 


Second Edition. 18mo. 1s. 


EASY SELECTIONS FROM CAESAR 


THE HELVETIAN WAR 


WITH NOTES ADAPTED TO SHORTER LATIN 
PRIMER AND VOCABULARY. 


Second Edition. 18m. is. 6d. 


EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY 


WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, VOCABULARY, MAPS, 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. 
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Ia FIRST LATIN READER. 


est. Helvetii nostrorum impetus diutius sustinere non 
poterant. alteri in montem se receperunt: alteri ad 
impedimenta et carros suos se contulerunt. ab hora 
septima ad vesperum pugnatum est, nec hoc toto proelio 
aversum hostem videre quisquam potuit. 


297. Dum vires annique sinunt, tolerate labores : 
jam veniet tacito curva senecta pede. 


298. Darius in fuga, cum aquam turbidam et cada- 
veribus inquinatam bibisset, negavit unquam se bibisse 
jucundius. nunquam videlicet sitiens biberat. 


299. Quid magis est durum saxo, quid mollius unda? 
dura tamen molli saxa cavantur aqua. 


300. Catilina a Cicerone consule urbe expulsus est, et 
socii ejus deprehensi in carcere strangulati sunt. 

301. Tempori cedere, id est necessitati parere, semper 
sapientis est habitum., 


302. Fame coacta vulpes alta in vinea 
uvam appetebat, summis saliens viribus : 
quam tangere ut non potuit, discedens ait: 
nondum matura est, nolo acerbam sumere. 


303. Seneca haecad amicum scripsit: Ante senectutem 
curavi, ut bene viverem; in senectute curo, ut bene e 
vita decedam. 

304. Si Alexander, qui tot gents armis devicit, etiam 
animi sui cupiditates vicisset, diutius haud dubie et 
majore cum gloria vixisset. 

305. Praeceptores erudiunt pueros, servi dominis 
gerviunt, cives legibus obediunt. 


[5] 


Tenth Edition, revised and enlarged. 


Ficap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


EASY LATIN PASSAGES 


FOR 


UNSEEN TRANSLATION 


The attention which is now rightly given to unprepared translation 
necessitates early practice. There are many excellent manuals, but 
most of these are too hard for beginners, for whose use the above 
volume has been compiled. The pieces are graduated in length and 
difficulty, and the early pieces present no serious obstacles. 


** The selections are carefully chosen and judiciously graduated, 


and seem very well adapted to the needs of schoolboys.” —Private 
Schoolmaster. 


Oniform with above. 


EASY GREEK PASSAGES, Third Edition, Revised. 
Fcap. 800. 15. 6d, 


EASY FRENCH PASSAGBS. hiftk Edition, Revised, 
Feap. v0, x8. Oa. 
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66 EASY LATIN PASSAGES. 


TITUS. 


321. Titus amor ac deliciae generis humani appellatus 
est. admonentibus domesticis, quia plura polliceretur, 
quam praestare posset, non oportere, ait, quemquam a 
sermone principis tristem discedere. atque etiam recor- 
datus quondam super coenam, quod nihil cuiquam toto 
die praestitisset, memorabilem illam meritoque laudatam 
vocem edidit : Amici, diem perdidi! 


THE LIMITS OF PLAY. 


322. Lusus pueris proderunt ; quia pueri post lusus 
plus virium et acriorem animum afferunt ad discendum. 
modus tamen sit remissionibus; ne aut negatae odium 
studiorum faciant, aut nimiae otil consuetudinem afferant. 


Oo: AN OLD HALL. 


Quin etiam veterum effigies ex ordine avorum 
antiqua e cedro, Italusque paterque Sabinus 
vitisator, curvam servans sub imagine falcem, 
Saturnusque senex Janique bifrontis imago 
vestibulo adstabant, aliique ab origine reges, 
martiaque ob patriam pugnando vulnera passi ; 
multaque praeterea sacris in postibus arma, 
captivi pendent currus curvaeque secures, 

et cristae capitum et portarum ingentia claustra, 
spiculaque clipeique ereptaque rostra carinis. 


AN “ ADMIRABLE ORICHTON.” 


324, Eleus Hippias, cum Olympiam venisset, glori- 
atus est, cuncta paene audiente Graecia, nihil esse ulla 
in arte rerum omnium, quod ipse nesciret; nec solum 
has artes, quibus liberales doctrinae atque ingenuae con- 
tinerentur, geometriam, musicam, litterarum cognitionem 
et poétarum, atque illa, quae de naturis rerum, quae de 
hominum moribus, quae de rebuspublicis dicerentur: sed 
anulum, quem haberet, pallium, quo amictus, soccos, 
quibus indutus esset, se sua manu confecisse. 
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Third Edition. Crowm 8a, i% 


EXEMPLA LATINA 


FIRST EXERCISES ON LATIN ACCIDENCE 
WITH VOCABULARY 


This book fs intended to be used midway between a book of 
zlementary lessons and more difficult Exercises on Syntax. It 
contains simple and copious exercises on Accidence and elemen- 
tary Syntax. Bach ixercise has two parts, (A, B). 


IsSORD WITH THB CONSENT OF Dr. KENNEDY. 


Tenth and Cheaper Edition, Revised. Crown 800. 15. 6d. 


EASY LATIN EXERCISES 


ON THE SYNTAX OF THE 


REVISED AND SHORTER LATIN PRIMERS 
WITH VOCABULARY 


This book has been compiled to accompany Dr. KENNEDY’S 
“Shorter Latin Primex’ and ‘ Revised Latin Primer.’ Special 
attention has been paid to the rules of sratio obligua, and the 
exercises are numerous, Dr. K&NNeDY has kindly allowed 
his Syntax rules to be incorporated in the book. 


A KEY TO THE ABOVE, issued to Tutors and Private 


Students only, to be had on application to the Publishers. 35. 
net. 


The 2s. 6d. edition of this book may still be obtained. 


Oniform with above. 
EASY FRENCH EXERCISES. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo. 25. 6d. Kuy (issued as above), 35. net. 
EASY GREEK EXERCISES. By C. G.- Borrine, 
B.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
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18 Easy Latin Exercises. 


THe ABLATIVE CASE. 


The Ablative is the Case which defines circumstances ; 
it is rendered by many prepositions, /rom, with, by, tn. 


Ablative of Separation. 


The Ablative of Separation is used with Verbs mean- 
ing to remove, release, deprive, want; with Adjectives such as 
liber, free ; also the Adverb ptocul, far from : 


Populus Atheniensis Phocionem patria pepulit. NEP, 
The Athenian people drove Phocion from his country. 


The Ablative of Origin is used with Verbs, chiefly 
Participles, implying descent or origin: 
Tantalo prognatus, Pelope natus. 
Descended from Tantalus, son of Pelops. 


18. 
1. The death of Hannibal freed the Romans from fear, 
2. No one is free from blame. 
3. We are in need of brave soldiers. 
4. They stripped the town of defenders, 
5. The Helvetii did not abstain from wrong. 
6. Caesar calls the soldiers away from the battle. 
7. The praetors kept the crowd from the forum. 
8. Tarquin, the last king of the Romans, was expelled from 
the city. 
9. The murderers abandoned their attempt. 
to. Hippocrates was descended from a Syracusan family. 
11. Caesar cut off the enemy from their supplies. 
12. He was descended from Hercules. 
13. I will relieve you of this load. 
14. Love of virtue ought to restrain us from wrong. 
"sg, We hear that he is descended from an ancient family. 
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Second Edition. Crown 8ve, 5. 6a 


WITH VOCABULARY, 2s. 


THE 


LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE 


RULES AND EXERCISES 


This book has been compiled to meet the requirements of boys 
who have worked through a book of easy exercises on Syntax and 
who need methodical teaching on the Compound Sentence. In 
the main the arrangement of the Revised Latin Primer has been 
followed, not without some doubts whether such arrangement is 
in all cases correct. But on the whole I have thought it best to 
suggest an alternative classification in the notes. Exercises on 
ovatio obligua are added. 

Each Exercise has two parts (A, B), 
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22, LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE. 


8. Leave nothing undone! to avenge your brother. 


9. It was? all through you that I did not defeat the 
enemy. 


10. We shall not prevent them doing that. 


III. Inprrect Questions. 


15. Clauses containing Indirect Questions have a 
verb in the conjunctive,.and are joined by interrogative 
pronouns or conjunctions with the principal verb: 


Queesivit cur heac fecissem. 
He inquired why I had done this. 


Rogaverunt quando futurum esset ut pons conficeretur. 
They asked when the bridge would be finished. 


Norse 1.—The principal verb need not be of an interrogative 
character : 


Moneo quid faciendum sit. 
I warn you what you ought to do. 
Nore 2.—The conjunctions 7f, whether, must never be translated 
by sz, sive, but by -ne, nwm, nonne: 
Dic mihi nw valeat. 
Tell me if he zs well. 


Nortr 3.—For a future conjunctive passive the periphrastic forms 


futurum sit, fuerit, esset (followed by ué and conjunctive) must be 
used. 


Nort 4.—Nescio quis, nescio quomodo (some one, somehow) are 
treated as simple expressions and do not take the conjunctive: 


Nescio quis venit. 


Some one came. 


1 Preetermitto. 2 Sto. 
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fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


WITH VOCABULARY, 2s. 


NOTANDA QUADAM: 
MISCELLANEOUS LATIN EXERCISES 


ON 
COMMON RULES AND IDIOMS. 


This volume is designed to supply miscellaneous practice in those 
rules and idioms with which boys are supposed to be familiar. Each 
exercise consists of ten miscellaneous sentences, and the exercises 
are carefully graduated. The book may be used side by side with 
the manuals in regular use. It will probably be found very useful 
by pupils preparing for Public Schools, Local, Army, and minor 
University examinations. 


A KEY TO THE ABOVE, issued to Tutors and Private Students 
only, to be had on application to the Publishers. 2s. net. 


Second Edition, Re-wrttien. 18mo. Is. 


A VOCABULARY. Gk LATIN 
IDIOMS. AND: PHRASES 


Over 700 useful Latin phrases arranged alphabetically Latin-English. 
Examples :— 


alius ac fui. : . adifferent to what I was 

alii hoc, aliiillud sentiunt some think this, some that 

alii alio currunt . . Some run one way, some 
another 

vereor ne veniat . . L fear he will come 


[6ut vereor ut veniat . L fear he will not come] 
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Notanda Quaedam. 


. Caius swore that he would never do any- 
thing that was unworthy of a Roman 
citizen. 

. The river was so rapid that the army could 
not cross without great danger. 

. The boy asked me whether the old man had 
lived all his 4ife at Gades. 

. He advised us to be mindful of the shortness 
of life. 

. He has been made heir to the whole 
estate. 

. L hope the poor citizens will be spared, 

. You are weak compared to him. 


LXVIII. 
The Senate was nearly all on the side of 
Hannibal. 
The dictator swore that if no one fol- 
lowed he would die alone for his 
country. 


3. He ordered the centurion not to kill the 


prisoners. 


4. Who is there that does not love the old 


generals of Rome? 


5. He gave the soldiers two pounds of corn 


apiece. 
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Thirteenth Edition. Feap. 800. 15. 6a. 


LATIN VOCABULARIES 
FOR REPETITION 


ARRANGED ACCORDING TO SUBJECTS 


In this book an attempt has been made to remedy that scantiness 
of vocabulary which characterises most boys. The words are 
arranged according to subjects in vocabularies of twelve words each, 
and if the matter of this little book of eighty-nine pages is committed 
to memory, the pupil will have a good stock of words on every 
subject. The idea has received the sanction of many eminent 
authorities. 


“*This little book will be found very valuable by those studying 
Latin. and especially by those preparing for scholarship exams. at 
the Public Schools.” — Zhe Practical Teacher. 


‘A most ingenious idea, and quite worthy of a trial.”—7he Head 
Master of Eton. 


‘© A book likely to prove most useful. I have been all through it 


with care, and can testify to its accuracy.”—7Zhe Head Master of 
Charterhouse. 


Uniform with above. 


GREEK VOCABULARIES. Fourth Edition. Ficap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
FRENCH VOCABULARIES. Twelfth Edition. Leap. Svo. 15. 


GERMAN VOCABULARIES. By Sorin Wricur. cap. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 
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équitatus, -iis, 
péditatus, -iis, 
manus, -iis, 
tripertito, 


quam maximus, -i -ae -i, 


WAR. 17 


cavalry. 

infantry. 

band. 

in three divisions. 
as great as possible 


habeo, (2), hold (levy). 

convénio, -véni -ventum, assemble. 

conscribo, -psi -ptum, enrol. 

comparo, (x); raise. 

cogo, coégi, coactum, collect, compel. 

39. [xxxvi.] War (Service). 
ee 

stipendium, -i, pay, service, tribute, 

missio, -Onis, discharge. 

militia, -ae, warfare, military ser 
vice. 

sacramentum, -i, oath. 

tiro, -onis, recrutt. 

vétéranus, -l, veteran. 

imminitas, -Atis, exemption. 

émé€riti, -orum, soldiers who have served 
their time. 

vexillarii, -drum, reserve fortes. 

in verba jiiro, (1), swear (according to & 
JSormulary). 

méreor, -itus, serve, deserve. 

milito, (®); serve (as a soldier). 


40. [xxxvil.] War (Camp). 


tabernactlum, -i, 
praetorium, -l, 
porta déctimana, -ae -ae, 


castra hiberna, -d6rum, 
castra aestiva, -Orum, 
castra stativa, -Orum, 
‘Apertus, el -ae -i, 


tent. 

general's tent. 
main gate of camp. 
winter camp. 
summer camp. 
stationary camp. 
open, unprotected, 
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Crown 800. 25. 6d. 


Twelfth Edition 


LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS 
See page 32 for Scheme of Series 
“A most useful and learned book.” —Professor Kennedy. 


“*The book is practical and cheap, and the questions are clearly 
worded. None of the ordinary rules or anomalies escape attention. 
Mr Stedman says quite truly that ‘the papers are graduated in 
difficulty.’ Those at the beginning would suit ordinary Fourth and 
Fifth Forms or Candidates for Woolwich and Sandhurst ; and the later 
sets of questions would give useful practice to boys working for 
University Scholarships.” —Saturday Review. 
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A KEY TO THE ABOVE, by P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A. 


Issued to Tutors on Application to the Publishers. Fifth 
Edition. Price 65. set. 


JUNIOR LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS 


IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS 
By C, G. BOTTING, B.A., Assistant Master at St Paul’s 
Third Edition. Feap. 8ve. ts. 


An easier book on the same lines as Latin Examination Papers, 
Mt is intended for use in the Lower Forms of Public Schools, and by 
candidates preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local 
Examinations. The volume contains 720 carefully graduated original 
questions, divided into Papers of ten questions each. An ingenious 
method of marking is introduced in this volume by which each paper, 


or part of a paper, may be marked with the same maximum number 
of marks, 
[16] 
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64 Latin Examination Papers. 


2. What is the difference in meaning between the singular 
and plural of—comitium, littera, ludus, tabula? 

3. Translate—what does it matter to meP accused of 
embezzlement ; a house of marble ; the day after the battle ; 
after the rising of the sun; do not lie; more than three 
months ; to Naples; lighter than gold; at least; at length. 

4. Explain the forms—qui, sultis, viden, fervit. 

5. Translate and comment on—(1) Opus est Avoperato. 
(2) Parcite procedere. (3)*Non recusavit guominus poenam 
subiret. (4) Nullum intermisi diem gucn scriberem. 

6. Turn into oratio recta—(1) Dixit eum si hoc diceret, 
errare. (2) Dixit eum si hoc diceret, erraturum esse. (3) 
Dixit eum si hoc dixisset, erraturum fuisse. 

7. Explain the figures in—(r1) Pateris libamus et auro. 
(2) Insaniens sapientia. (3) Superbos Tarquini fasces. (4) 
Scuta latentia condunt. (5) Dulce loquens Lalage. 

8. Give the constructions witi:—polliceor, impero, refert, 
vereor, quum, né. Distinguish between the transitive and 
intransitive uses of—fugio, consulo, convenio. 

g. What do you mean by—cardinal numbers, consecutive 
clause, co-ordinate sentence, diaeresis, enclitics, labials ? 

10. What English words are derived from—templum, 
metior, sidus, dexter, ambio? What were the original names 
of the months Judius and Augustus ? 

11. Give an example of coefi in passive construction. 

12. Translate—I know no one to trust. Do not prevent 
me from going. Do you know how many years Caesar lived ? 
Who has seen the Pyramids without wondering at them? 
We are permitted to do this. 
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Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 
A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER 


This book contains the elements of Greek Accidence and Syntax 
in a compass of less than 100 pages. 


Third Edition, Revised. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


EASY GREEK” PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION 


Uniform with “‘ Easy Latin Passages.” See page 6. 


Second Edition, Revised. 18mo. Is. 


STEPS Oe Crm. 


Uniform with ‘‘ Initia Latina.” See page 2. 


Crown S8vo. 25. 


EASY GREEK EXPRGISES 


By C. G. BOTTING, B.A., Assistant Master at St Paul’s, 


Uniform with ‘‘ Easy Latin Exercises.” See page 8. 


Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


GREEK VOCABULARIES 
FOR REPETITION 


ARRANGED ACCORDING TO SUBJECTS 


Uniform with ‘‘ Latin Vocabularies.” See page 14. 
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22 SHORTER GREEK PRIMER 
Stems in o pure 
Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Stem diAto irra, ptAro 
a; | N. |  iduos | pirla pirtov 
Sank abe di due | gira piAov | 
Be Wun. piduov piriav pirwov 
& | G. girtov | pirias pir‘ov 
D. | idiom * piria prio 
S | NVA) gio | gio | pitt 
Q | GD. “i pidow piAiow itty 
agri 88 | plrxor pidrvu pirta 
Site Ac | girious pirias piria 
= G. | ptAlwv diriov piriov 
Dz. | PirLous pirlats piArcots 
Decline also: Sikatos, just ; dovos, holy. 
Contracted Adjectives 
Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Stem Xpvaeo XpvTEn Xpvceo 
N. Xpwaovs xpuon Xpvootv 
3 V. Xpvaovs | xpvo7n Xpucoty 
= A, Xpvaovv | xpvony Xpvaowv 
ES G. pao xptons xpvaod 
oa D. XpvT@O Xptoy Xpve@ 
S | NVA. | xptce xpvad xptod 
4 GD. Xpvootv p Xpvaoiv Apso ty 
a NV. Xpdoou | xpuoat Xpvoa 
= A, xpucous xpioas xpuca 
Ss G. Xpvcav xpvoay xpvo av 
D. Xpvaets xpucais xpucots 


Decline also: aidots, simple ; dpyvpots, of silver. 


Note 1.—Adjectives in -ovs pure (like dpyvpots) keep the a 
all through the Feminine Singular. 
Note 2.—The methods of contraction should be carefully 
noted (cf. p. 5). 


Fourth Edition. Heap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS 


New Edition. With Intreduction, Notes, and Vocabulary 


This small volume contains a selection of passages, each sufficient 
for a lesson, from the Gospels, forming a life of Christ. In schools 
where only a limited time can be given to the study of the Greek 
Testament, an opportunity is thus supplied for reading some of the 
most characteristic and interesting passages. 


‘When the first edition of this useful book was published, we 
ventured to predict that it would be highly appreciated and widely 
used. Such has been the case. A new edition has been called for, 
and a much enlarged and improved edition has been issued.”— 
Journal of Educattov, 


‘«The notes are full of the most useful matter, and the vocabulary is 
complete.” —aucational News. 


Crown Sve, 25. 6d. 
Eighth Adition, Revised and Enlarged 


GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS 


‘Teachers will find these papers very useful.” —Spectator. 
«Very useful for teachers.” —Saturday Review. 


See page 32 for Scheme of Series 


A KEY TO THE ABOVE, by P. HEBBLETHWAITR, M.A. 


Issued to Tutors and Private Students on application to the 
Publishers. Third Hdttion. Price 6s. net. 


cap. 8v0. 15. 


JUNIOR GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS 


By T. C. WEATHERHEAD, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Elstree Preparatory School. 
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Greck Examination Papers. 69 
5. Translate and comment on—(1) adxovoac dé avrév 
Tpv(ovTwy...Tov olkLOY tyav enimpiayevov. (2) ovK 
dvéEonat (Goa. (3) ob cor pH peOepoual more, 
(4) der agos dv dv Oavarov. (5) ypadiy edlwxe. 
(6) auelBew xpioea yadrkeiwv. (7) mvpayls pelCwv 
matpos. (8) 6 pavtis rovs Adyous wevdeis A€yel. 

6. What notion generally precedes the use of mpiv ? 

Give rules for the construction of final sentences in 
Greek, with examples. 

7. Give the Greek of—mast; sail; anchor; stern; 
the school of Plato; some people; with impunity; as 
far as was in their power; may you be happy; skilful 
in speaking; it being lawful; more honest than rich; 
fairer than any before; too heavy for a boy; we must 
obey him; he did it unseen; don’t talk. 

8. Is there any connection or similarity between the 
case-endings of Latin and Greek ? 

9, Translate— 

1. He sent for bis wife and her son. 
2. Do not go away till I come. 
3. Surely you do not say so? 


LXVIII. 


1. Give the Genitive and Gender of—ydda—eéamls 
—dv0os — rivaé— xpdros—oapE—eyyos—xpos—yevetas 
—xedidov. 

2. Give the chief tenses of—alpw—émirlOnui—eravyw 
—o Bévvypi— eur intw—ddxvo, 
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Crown Soe. 2s. 6d, 
Fifth Edition 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 
EXAMINATION PAPERS 


These Papers have been compiled to furnish practice for those who 
are preparing for Scholarships at the Public Schools and at the Uni- 
versities. A large number of the questions are original, a larger number 
taken from papers actually set. The first fifty papers are, on the 
whole, suitable for boys preparing for Public School Scholarships ; the 
remainder for Candidates for the College Scholarships. 


‘* They are sufficiently varied to suit boys of any age between twelve 
and eighteen.” — Guardian. 


A KEY TO THB ABOVE.—Issued to Tutors and Private Students 
only, on application to the Publishers. Zkhird Hditton. Price, 
78. él. 


Fcap. vo. 1s. 
JUNIOR GENERAL INFORMATION 
EXAMINATION PAPERS 


By W. S. Brarn. 


A KEY TO THE ABOVE.—Issued to Tutors and Private Students 
only, on application to the Publishers. 35. 6a. ez. 


JUNIOR GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATION PAPERS. By W. G. 
Bak x, M.A. Heap. 8vo. 15. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH EXAMINATION PAPERS. Being Ques- 
tions on English Grammar, Parsing, Analysis, Paraphrasing and 
Composition. By W. WILLIAMSON, B.A., author of ‘ Dictation 
Passages.” cap. 8vo. 1s. 


It contains Seventy-two Papers of Ten Questions each, and will be 
found to meet the requirements of all the Examinations in English 
usually taken in Schools—excepting the ‘‘Senior Locals” and the 
“London Matriculation.” They have been carefully graduated, and 
so arranged that they may be used to test the pupils’ knowledge either 
of Me Subject generally or of some particular branch of it which is 
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36 JUNIOR GENERAL INFORMATION 


1. It is usual to speak of a horse as being so many 
hands high ; assuming a certain horse is sixteen hands 
high, express the height in feet and inches. 


2. Give the meaning and the derivation, if you can, of 
ee words index and erratum. Write each in its plural 
orm. 

What is the object of an index to a book ? 


3. What do business men mean by a remittance, a 
voucher and a receipterespectively ? 

When is it necessary to affix a stamp on a receipt for 
money taken ; and what must be the value of the stamp? 


4. What are aérated waters and mineral waters 
respectively ? 
ame three places in the British Islands noted for the 
latter, and give the position of each place. 


5. Why does marble appear colder to the touch than 
wood ? 


6. Name and describe six varieties of British butterflies. 


7, In which of Sir Walter Scott's works are the follow- 
ing characters introduced : Caleb Balderstone, Roderick 
Dhu, Quentin Durward, Edward Ravenswood and 
Dominie Sampson ¢ 

Describe very briefly one of the characters. 


8. What do you mean by (i)a martyr aud (ii) a patriot ? 

Give illustrations from the history of England during 
the last 100 years, stating briefly the facts connected with 
the lives of the persons you select. 


9. Name the chief parts of a sewing-machine; and 
state their uses. 


10. What do you understand by the expression the 
Commonwealth of Australia? Name the colonies included 
under this title. 

Who is the present Governor-General of the Common- 
wealth. 
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STEPS TO FRENCH 
Seventh Edition. 18mo. 8d. 


One of the easiest French Elementary Books in existence. Uniform 
with ‘Initia Latina.” See page 2. 


FIRST FRENCH LESSONS 


Stxth Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo. Is. 


Uniform with ‘First Latin Lessons.” See page 2 


EASVY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION 
Lifth Edition, Revised. fap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Uniform ‘with “Easy Latin Passages.” See page 6. 


EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELEMEN- 
TARY G SYNTAX 


With Vocabulary. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. In use 
at Charterhouse. Key, 35. net. 


Uniform with “Easy Latin Exercises.” See page 8, 


FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR VS Gi li ip 
TION: Arranged according to Subjects 
Twelfth Edition. Ficap. 8vo. 15, 


Uniform with “ Latin Vocabularies.” See page 14, 


GERMAN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION: Arranged according to Subjects 


By Sopuir WRiGutT, late Scholar of Bedford College, London. 
Lap. 8v0. 15. 6a. 


Uniform with “Latin Vocabularies.” See page 14, 
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NOTES ON THE VERBS 67 
I. Translate— 
ils se portent mal ils se trompent levez-vous 
je m’appelle Louis _ils se sont levés couchons-nous 
vous vous portez nous nous étions je me suis trompé 
bien reposés 


II. Give French of— 
they are very well you deceive yourself we shall rest 


they would get up go to bed we are not well 
we will not go to they call themselves they have deceived 
bed French themselves 
Iii. 
1. A quelle heure Yous coucherez-vous ce soir? A onze 
heures. 


2. Il s’est trompé, je pense. 
3. A quelle heure vous étes-vous levé ce matin? A sept 
heures. 
4, Vous ne vous reposez jamais. 
5. Ce général s’était trompé. 
6. Comment vous portez-vous, mon cher? Trés bien, merci. 
7. Les ennemis se sont battus. 
8. Nous nous levons souvent & six heures. 
9. Ne vous trompez pas: vous ne réussirez jamais. 
10. Comment votre ami se porte-t-il? Trés bien. 
11. Comment vous appelez-vous? Je m’appelle Henri. 
12. Nous nous portons trés mal. 


IV. 

. How are you to-day? Iam very bad. 

At what hour did you go to bed yesterday? At six. 

You deceive yourself, my friend. 

Do not get up at 10.0 this morning. 

Dogs and cats always fight. 

They had rested many hours. 

Get up at five and go to bed at ten. Thank you. 

What is your name? My name is Charles. 

. How is your brother? Very well, thank you. 

. We shall all go to bed at nine to-night. 

. These men had deceived themselves. 

. At what hour will they go to bed? At 10.0. 
tay) 
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thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS 


IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS 
See page 32 for Scheme of Sertes. 


in the Modern Side and Army Class here.”—Zcu, A. C. Clapin, 
Sherborne, Examiner in French, Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Examinations. 


““The book seems very well conceived, and likely to be of great 
service not only to boys entering the Public Schools, but to all those 
who are preparing for an examination. The idioms are remarkably 
well chosen.” —J/, George Petilleau, Charterhouse. 


“‘T have used the French Examination Papers for some months 
with my private pupils, and I have found them very useful.” —JZ, 
fenri Bué, Merchant Taylors, 


“Your book is likely to prove very useful, and I have found it 
very suggestive.” —J/, Eugene Fasnacht, Westminster. 


“No more convenient work could be written for teachers in 
Modern Classes. I have introduced it in my Upper Class.”—JZ 
H. L. Guilmant, Repton. 


“T think your idea a very good one, and I shall take the first 


Opportunity of making use of your book.”—The Ayench Master, 
Cheltenham. 


A KEY To THE ABOVE, compiled by G. A, SCHRUMPF, 
B.A., Univ. of France. Issued to Tutors and Private Students 


only, on application to the Publishers. fifth Edition. Price 6s. 
net, 


rene Sede eis 
JUNIOR FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS 
By F. Jacop, M.A., Modern Language Master at Cheltenham College, 
Lap. v0. 15, 


JUNIOR GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS 


By A. VOERGELIN, M, A., Assistant Master at St Paul’s School, 
fap. 8v0. 15, 
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JUNIOR FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS 55 


LV 


1. What is the gender of most rivers and countries 
ending in -e mute? Give five examples and two ex- 
ceptions to each. 


2. Give the feminine of cheval, enchanteur, pair, 
berger, vengeur, indtscret, caneton, chameau, oncle, veuf. 


3. Distinguish between the pronoun /ewr and the 
adjective Jexr, and show how they are used in sentences, 


4, What mood must a verb be put in when it is 
governed by a preposition? Give examples and an 
exception. 

5. Write the 3rd pers. sing. present indicative and the 
2nd pers. plural future indicative of s’asseoir, vaincre, 
lutre, faire, vélir. 

6. Classify adverbs and give two examples of each 
class. 

7, Distinguish between 4 clague, la clague,; le gusde, 
la guide; le politique, la politique; le voile, la voile; 
le triomphe, la triomphe. 

8, Under what circumstances do vingt and cent take 
the sign of the plural? Give examples. 


9. Translate into French : 


(i) Zs the tea strong enough ? 
(ii.) J shall take some toast. 
(iii.) Will you pass me the bread? 


10, Give the English for : 


(i.) Vous aves pas le sens commun. 
(ii.) J? sue sang et cate. 
(iL) Ti a la thte pres du bonnet. 
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SCHOOLS USING THESE BOOKS.* 


Bath. Eton. Merchant Taylors. 
Bedford. Feisted. Repton. 

Blundell's, Glasgow University. Rossall. 
Charterhouse. Haileybury. St Panl’s. 
Cheltenham. Harrow. Sherborne. 

Christ’s Hospital, Hereford. Shrewsbury. 
Clifton, Highgate. Westminster, 
Dulwich, Malvern. Winchester. 


Abbeyleix-—Preston School. 

Aberdeen — Church of Scotland 
Training College and Practis- 
ing School. 

Free Church Training C. 

Robert Gordon’s College. 
Abergavenny —Grammar School. 
Abergele—Amold House, Liandulas, 
Abingdon-—The School, 

A Yord—High School, 
Alloa—Academy. 

A loecharch—Grammar School, 
Ascot—St George’s School, 
Ashford—Modern H igh School. 
Atherstone— Atherstone School, 
Auckland, N. Z. —Grammar School. 


Bangor—County School. 

St Deniol’s Sehool. 
Banstead—Banstead School, 
Barmouth—County School. 
Barrow-in- Ferness—Higher Grade 

School, 
Bath—The College, 

Dunsford House, 

Kingswood School, 
Batley—Pupl) Teachers’ Centre. 
Bedwelliy—Board School, 

Bega (M.S. Wy’, )—Grenar School. 
Belfast—Y.M.C.A, \a¥aSses, 
Berkhamstead — Girls’ Grammar 

School, 

Bigvar—Coulter School, 
Birchingion—- Woodford House. 
Birkenhead ~ Ashford House 

: sae 

ock Ferry College, 
Wittenberg School. 


Birmingham—King Edward VI 
School, Aston. 
Midland Institute. 
Bishop's Stortford—The College. 
Bogner—Colebrook House. 
Middleton School. 
Bootle—Technical School, 
Bournemouth—Poyntington School, 
Sradyord—Girls’ Grammar School. 
Hansen Higher Grade School. 
Brighton—Addiscombe College. 
Brighton College. 
Brighton and Hove High School. 
Clarence College, 
Merton House. 
St Aubyn’s, Rottingdean. 
Bristol—Colston’s School. 
Merchant Venturer’s Technical 
College Boys’ School. 
Breadstairs—St Peter’s Court. 
Besckie— Public School. 
Bude Haven—Collegiate School. 
BSurndey—Grammar School. 
Burton -om- Trent — Grammar 
School. 
Sury—Grammar School. 
Girl’s Grammar School. 


Cala, S.4.—-Public School. 
Camborne—Redbrooke College. 
Canterbury—Romer House School. 
Wootton Court, 
Cardif—Harrow House School. 
Cartisle—Stanwix House. 
West View School, 
Chelteshaw— Belimore House, 
Glyngarth Schoel, 
Grammar School. 


* & selection onty, 
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LIST OF SCHOOLS—Continned 


Chestery—Queen’s School. 
Upper Northgate School. 
Wirral House. 
Chipping Norton — Grammar 


School. 

Christchurch (4.Z.)—Girl’s High 
School. 

Clent—Mount College. 

Clifton—St Ives’ School. 

Wykeham House. 
Cowes—Grammar School. 
Colwali—The Elms. 
Cowbridge—Great House School. 
Cowley—St Kenelm’s School. 
Cranleigk—Cranleigh School. 
Crowboreugh—The Grange. 
Croyden—High School for Boys. 
Darlingtoxn—Grammar School. 
Denstone—Denstone College. 
Derty—Derby School. 
Devenpert—Garfield House, Stoke. 

The High School. 

Stoke Public Higher School. 
Deen—Christian Brothers’ School. 
Dublin—Belvedere College. 

Dominican Convent. 

Loreto College. 

Loreto Convent, Rathmines. 

St Andrew’s College. 

Stephen’s Green School, 

Tutorial Academy. 

Wesley College. 


Eastbsurne—Aldro School. 
Dartingto House. 
Royal Naval Academy. 
St Cyprian’s. 
St Vincent’s. 
Hast Grinstead—Charters Towers. 
Fonthill 
Ebbw Vale—Pupil Teacher's Centre. 
Adinburgh—Academy. 
George Watson’s College. 
North Merchiston Public School. 
Royal High School. 
Tutorial Institute. 
&ltham—Royal Naval School. 
Englefield Green—Scaiteliffe. 


Fakenham—Holt House School. 
Foatmonth—Grammar ool, 


Fareham-—Stubbington House. 
Faverskam-—Grammar School. 
Feltham—Collegiate School. 
Festimiog—County School. 
Folkestone—Praetoria House. 
St Nicholas School. 
Woodlands School. 
Fordyce—Fordyce Academy. 
Forres—The Academy, 


Glasgow—-Beliahouston Academy. 
Free Church Training College. 
Hillhead High School. 

Rumford Street Public School. 
Grahamstow2—Training School. 
Grenfell, W.S.W’.—Superier Public 

hool 


chool. 
Grimsby — Wintringham Higher 
Grade School. i 


Halifax—P.T. Central Classes. 
Harrogate—Ashville College. 

Pannal Ash College. 

Western College. 
Hartlebury—Grammar School. 
Hawkekead—Grammar School. 
Haywards Heath—Hesathmere. 
Heimsdale—Public School. 

Hemei Hempstead—Grammar Sch. 
Henley-on-Thames--Grammar Sch. 
Hereford—Cathedral School. 
Heverskam—The School. 

High Barnet—Silesia College. 
Aitchin—Giris’ Grammar School. 
Holykead-—-County School. 
Honiten—All Hallow’s School. 


Iferd—Cranbrook Park School. 
Jarrow—Higher Grade School. 


Kelse——High School. 

Kidderminster — King Charles I. 
School. 

Kiliarney—St Brendan’s. 

Kingstown-—Victoria School. 


Lancaster —Royal Grammar School. 
Langholw—The Academy. 
Leatherhend-—Preston House, Book- 


ham. 
St Joha’s Scheel. 
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LIST OF SCHOOLS—Continued 


Ledbury—Russell Endowed School. 
Leeds — Central Higher Grade 
Schooi 


Le 
Evening Continuation Classes, 
Grammer School. 
Leith—Academy. 
Limerick—Laurel Hill Convent. 
Lincolz—South Willingham Rec- 


tory. 
Liscard—High School. 
Littlehampion—Hadleigh House. 
Liverpool-—-Convent of the Sacred 
Heart. 
Institute Girls’ High Sechooi. 
Our Lady’s Girls’ School, Eldon 
Street. 
P. T. Centre, Mount Pleasant, 
St Michael’s Board School. 
Training College. 
Ullet School, 
Lendon—Aleyn’s School, Dulwich. 
Belmont House, Lee. 
Borough Polytechnic, 
Brightland’s School, Dulwich. 
Brockley Higher Grade School. 
Central Foundation School( Boys). 
Central Foundation Girls’ School. 
Christ’s College, Finchley. 
City Freeman’s Orphan School. 
Colfe Grammar School, Lewis- 
ham, 
Dulwich Coll, : Preparatory Sch. 
Kensington Coaching College. 
Linden House School. 
Lindon House School, Hamp- 
stead, 
Mansfield Road Evening Con- 
tinuation School. 
Medburn St. Higher Grade Sch. 
Norella, Blackheath. 
Peterborough Lodge, Hamp- 
stead. : 
Ravenna House, Putney. 
Roan School, Greenwich, 
South Western Polytechnic, 
Streatham College. 
Sumner Avenue Pupil Teachers’ 
Centre. 
Warwick College, Brixton, 
Westfield College, Hampstead, 
West Kent Grammar School, 
Willington, Putney. 


Wilson’s Grammar School, Cam- 
berwell. 
Wimbledon Coaching College. 
Woolwich Pupil|/Teachers’ School. 
Dr Wright’s Army Classes. 
Long Sutton—Pupil Teachers’ Cen- 
tral Classes. 


Loutk—Girls’ Grammar Sehool. 
Grammar School. 

Lowestoft—Holm House Sehool. 

Lumsdex—Lumsden School. 


Lydney—Coliegiate School. 


Manchester—Ceniral Schools. 
Field House College. 
Grammar pare pots 

ighfield College, Pendieton. 
He School, Faltowfield. 
Keefe’s Civil Service Academy. 
Lower Mosley Street Schools 
South Manchester School. 
Margate—Osborne House. 


Marttsburg—Maritzburg College. 
Market Bosworth — Grammar 
School. 
De Aston School. 


Moniveal—Crichton School. 
Montrvese—Technical College. 
Muilingar—Christian Schools. 


Nailsea—Naish House. 
Neath—County School. 
Nelson (N.Z.)—The College. 
Newbridge—St Patrick’s Collegiate 
School. 
Newbury—Newbury School. 
Newton - le - Willews — Aysgarth 
School. 
Newtewnards—The School. 
Normanten—Grammar School. 
Northampton — Rosslyn High 
School. 
North Berwick—The Abbey School. 
Norwick—King Edward VI. School. 
Nottingham—High School. 
University School. 
Waverley School. 


Okehampton—-Moorside School, 
Oxferd—St Edward's School. 


Paignton—Woodsome School, 
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LIST OF SCHOOLS— Continued 


Peterborough—School of Science. 
Plymouth—Alton School. 


Portsmouth — Buckingham Place 
Academy, 
Preston —Girls’ High Schooi, 
Grammar School. 


Ramsgate—St Augustine’s College. 
Reading—The High School. 
Redcar—Cotham Grammar School. 
Redditch— Morton Hall. 
Rkymney—Pupil Teachers’ Centre. 
Rockhdale—Grammar School. 

Pupil Teachers’ Centre. 
Rochester —King’s School. ” 

Mathematical School. 
Rochampton—Manresa House, 
Romsey—Osborne House. 
Runcorn—tInstitate School. 


St Albans—Verulam School, 
St Andrews—St Salvator’s. 
St Catherines (Ont.)—Collegiate 
Institute. 
St Helens — Catholic Grammar 
School. 
Cowley Schools. 
St Leonards—Hill House School. 
Salésbury—Salisbury School. 
Scarborough—Qu. Margaret’s Sch. 
Seaford—St Mawes. 
Seven Kings—Grammar School. 
Shoreham—Grammar School. 
Shrewsbury—Millmead School. 
The Limes. 
Sibford—Friends’ School. 
Sokem—Grammar School. 
Southampton—Banister Court. 
High School. 
Southwold—Eversley School. 
St Felix School. 
St Annes—Laleham. 
Stamford—Grammar School. 
Stockport — St Thomas’ Higher 
Grade School. 


Stocklon-ow-Tees — Higher Grade 
School, 


Stonehaven—Mackie Academy. 
Stourbridge — King Edward VI. 
School. 


Stratford-on-Avon-—King Edward's 
Schoci. 


Swudbury—Pupil Teachers’ Centre. 
Sunderland—Pupil Teachers’ Cen- 


tre. 
Serbiton—Eim House School. 
Swanage — Purbeck Preparatory 
School. 


Taunton—King’s School. 
Tenby—St Andrews School. 
Thames (N.Z.) — Boy's 
School. 
Tiree—Ruaig Public School. 
Tredegar—Pupil Teachers’ Centre. 
Tring—The Chilterns, Halton. 
Trowbridge—High School. 
Tunbridge Welis—The School. 
Twickenham—Grosvenor School. 


Usk—Island House School. 


Wakeficid—Grammar School, 
Wallasey—Elleray Park 
Walsall—School of Science. 
Warrington—Grammar School. 
Watford—Grammar School. 
West Buckland — Devon County 
School. 
West Hartlepool—Technical College. 
Weston super Mare—Brean House 
School. 
Weybridge—Woodside School. 
Weymouth—Connaught House. 
Whithby—Mulgrave Castle. 
Winchester — Eastman’s 
Naval Academy. 
West Downs School. 
Wolverhampton—W olverhampton. 
Worcester —Liandaff Lodge. 
Tredennyke School. 


Worthing—St Ronan’s. 


High 


Royal 


Yarmouts—VYarmouth College. 


Adopted by the London County Councit. 
Recommended by the Londo Chamber of Conomeree. 
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STEDMAN’S EXAMINATION PAPERS 
Edited by A. M. M. Stepman, M.A., Wadham College, Oxford 


These books are intended for the use of teachers and students, to 
supply material for the former and practice for the latter. The papers 
are carefully graduated, cover the whole of the subject usually taught, 
and are intended to form part of the ordinary class work, The Junior 
volumes published at One Shilling are suitable for use in connection 
with Methuen’s Junior School Books. The Arithmetic and Algebra 
volumes are issued with or without answers at the same price, but 
unless the order expressly states witkous answers copies with answers 
will always be sent. 

Specimens may be obtained by dond jide teachers for half the published 
price, post free. 


THE SCHOOL EXAMINATION SERIES 


Crows 800. 25. 6d. eack. 


Freencn Examination Papsrs (Key, 6s. aef) ..... By A. M. M. Stepman, M.A. 
Latis Examination Parmrs (Key, 6s. met) .......By A. M. M. Sregpman, M.A. 
Greek Exammarion Papers (Key, 6s. wef)........By Ai M.'M. Srapman, M.A. 
Gasman Exammation Pargrs (Key, 6s. mef)....... Chea ceric By R. J. Monicx. 


Gawena. Kwowitrpce Examunarion Parsxs (Key, ys. ef). 


By A. M. M. Stepman, M.A. 
History an» GrocrarHy EXAMINATION Papers .......By C. H. Spence, M.A; 
Consriroriona: History or ENGLAND EXAMINATION PAPeRs. 


By I. J. Prowpgn-Warviaw, M.A. 


Purvsics MXAMINATION PAPERS ..........00-eeeeeueeeceee By R. E. Sreer, M.A. 
Book-KaxrInc Examination Papers 3s. (Key, 2s. 6d. xe¢) .. By J. T, MapHurst. 
Aarrumeric Examination Parers (Key, 9s. #ez)...... By C. Pxnpresury, M.A. 
Taiconomeray Examinarion Parers (Key, 5s. we/)...... By G. H. Warp, M.A. 


tetraammine oo 


THE JUNIOR EXAMINATION SERIES 


cap. Bvo. 5. each, 
Junvor Francn EXAMINATION PAPERS .........00cceeeeeesees By F. Jacos, M.A. 


Jonror Latin Examination Papers ........00.0-06 0+ By C, G. Borrine, B.A. 
Juror Greex Exammarion Parers ............ By T. C. WearnsrHEap, M.A, 
Junior Anrrmmeric EXAMINATION PAPERS 1.00 .....0000ses+2eBy W. S. BRARD. 
Junior ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPHRS 1.0.52. 0000 eeeeeee By S. W. Finn, M.A. 
Junior KNGLisH BXAMMATION PAPERS ...............5 By W. Wiiutamson, B.A. 


Junior GENERAL INFORMATION Exam. PapErs (Key, 3s. 6d. ze¢) By W. S. Barn. 
UNIOR GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS ...........0-0.0-. By A. VorcEttin, M.A. 
UNIOR GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATION PAPERS................ By W. G. Baker, B.A. 


The Keys are supplied to Tutors and Private Students only, on 
application to the Publishers. 
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